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SENSE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 
A SYMBOL OF LOVE 


A JUNIOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


For a child particularly dear to 
you, the gift of a Junior Life 
Membership carries a meaning 
deeper than words con convey. 
As a testimonial of your affection, 
and your sense of justice, such 
a gift will impart to the young 
mind and soul the true- meaning 
of love and devotion to the dig- 
nity of man. 


Available to boys and girls 12 
years old and younger . . . for 
only $100.00. 


Send to your local branch 


or the 


N.A.A.C.P., 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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imprinted FREE with your customer’s name! 


New 1958 line! Mew stim styles! 


You can make extra money fast by selling Color-Tone 
Originals — even if you have never sold anything beforel 
They are America’s leading line of exclusive Negro 
greeting cards . . . new, different and exciting . . . lovely, 
ONE MAN’S IDEA HAS varied assortments and beautiful, true-to-life colors that 
FILLED A REAL NEED ! make your friends and relatives want to buy them on 
Ed Boone felt there was a_ sight! ALSO — SPECIAL ASSORTMENT OF ALL-OCCASION 
real demand for specialized CARDS. Birthday, Anniversary, Get-Well, Baby, Etc. 
Of Ns corn peanut need. we YOU QUICKLY MAKE AS MUCH AS $70. . . 
had them designed by his for selling 100 boxes . . . up to $35 for every 50 boxes 
own artists, imprinted in his... all in your spare time. Most of your customers already 
own shop. In just a few shart know about and want Color-Tone Originals — will buy 
years sales have jumped 3...8... even 10 boxes at a time for personal and 
INTO THE MILLIONS | business use. 
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Write today for FREE kit and complete, easy instructions. 


COLOR-TONE ORIGINALS, INC. 
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Cecil Layne 


BISHOP W. J. WALLS of Chicago (right), presiding bishop of the first episcopal 

district of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, presents two checks 

totaling $2,500 to Jackie Robinson (center), a member of the NAACP board of 
directors. Looking on is Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive secretary. 


The $2,500 sum represents the annual NAACP contribution of the AMEZ 

denomination as well as contributions from four conferences of the first episcopal 

district. The latter are the New York conference, Western New York conference, 

New England conference, and Western North Carolina conference. Five hundred 

dollars of the sum was allocated to a life membership in the NAACP for Mrs. 

Walls. The presentation was made on April 25 at the Association’s headquarters 
in New York City. 
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Cecil Layne 


REV. RAYMOND HENDERSON explains his project to raise $100,000 from 
churches for the 50th anniversary of the NAACP to New York City clergymen \ 
on a recent visit to the city. His own church, Second Baptist of Los Angeles, Cali- | 
fornia, has already pledged $10,000 to the campaign. Rev. Henderson is now on 
a nationwide tour on behalf of the campaign and the fund will be presented to 
the NAACP at its golden anniversary convention in New York City in 1959. 
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“Right to Work” Laws 
and the Negro Worker’ 


By Herbert Hill 


HE National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People has taken a clear and 
forthright position in opposition to 
the so-called “Right to Work” bills 
now pending in several state legis- 
latures. Negro wage earners in the 
North as well as in the South are 
deeply concerned with the right to 
work, the right to equa! job train- 
ing, and the right to work at their 
highest skills. But an analysis of 
all the existing “Right to Work” laws 
makes it very clear that while the 
slogan sounds fair and equitable, 
in reality it is based upon a total 
disregard for truth. 


* This article is based on an address de- 
livered at the Tenth Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the United Furniture Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, May 13, 1958, at the 
Belmont-Plaza Hotel, New York City. 


HERBERT HILL is labor secretary of 
the NAACP. 
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The phrase “Right to Work” 
sounds good and honest and has 
been used to capture the sympathy 
of those who favor a square deal 
for wage earners. But when such a 
slogan is advanced by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and by union-busting open- 
shop employers and takes root in 
states where civil rights and civil 
liberties are systematically violated 
and where governors and congress- 
men have openly announced their 
defiance of basic constitutional guar- 
antees, then every citizen has a right 
to view the slogan with great suspi- 
cion and to determine whether it is 
for or against the best interests of 
working people and the entire ‘com- 
munity. 

Does the slogan “Right to Work” 
mean that every person has an in- 
alienable right to work? If that is so, 
we have certainly reached the mil- 
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lenium, for the problem of unem- 
polyment has at long last been 
solved for all time simply by en- 
acting a “Right to Work” law in the 
various state legislatures. Does the 
slogan mean that every worker has 
the right to a job and to receive work 
at fair wages, reasonable hours and 
under other decent labor standards? 
Does the slogan mean that every 
worker has a right to work and se- 
cure employment with proper pro- 
visions for paid vacations and in- 
surance safeguards against sickness 
and old age? Does the slogan mean 
that every worker is _ protected 
against arbitrary discharge? 

Or does the slogan mean that 
workers have a right to work but 
only under conditions unilaterally 
established by their employers? Is 
the slogan “Right to Work” a revival 
of the old concept of “liberty of con- 
tract”, namely, that the worker 
merely has a constitutional right to 
work where he can find it and at sub- 
standard wages, long hours, and un- 
fair labor conditions if those con- 
ditions prevail? Is the slogan “Right 
to Work” intended to strengthen the 
individual worker’s bargaining po- 
sition through a union of his own 
choosing, or is it intended to effec- 
tively weaken his bargaining po- 
sition by keeping unions out of his 
employer’s factory or office? 


MEANING OF SLOGAN 

The simple truth is that the slogan 
“Right to Work” is nothing more 
than- the old phrase “Open Shop” 
which the powerful industrialists of 
America used in the early days of 
the 20th Century to prevent trade 
union organization. At that time the 
“Open Shop” was the ideological 
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weapon which was used to justify 
violence and terror in the attack 
against trade unionism and which for 
a period resulted in a kind of in- 
dustrial barbarism associated with 
the tragic names of Ludlow, Colo- 
rado; the Homestead, Illinois, plant 
of the McCormack Reaper Com- 
pany; Harlan County, Kentucky, 
and the infamous 1937 Memorial 
Day massacre of steelworkers in 
Chicago. The issue then was the 
right of unions to exist and func- 
tion in American society and the 
right of workers to secure collective 
bargaining agents of their own 
choosing. As Perlman and Taft sta- 
ted in their “History of Labor In the 
u. a”: 

What the open shop sought was the 
effacement of the organized labor pat- 
tern from the consciousness of the aver- 
age American citizen. That object 
could be achieved by placing or- 
ganized labor on a moral defensive. 
Instead of labor being viewed as a 
victim of oppression, the propaganda 
of the employers sought to convince 
the public that labor was both the ag- 
gressor and the oppressor. . . . This 
idealistic propaganda, appealing as it 
did to the traditional American indivi- 
dual was very influential in shifting 
public support from the worker to the 
employer. 

A half-century has passed. Trade 
unionism is now an established in- 
stitution in American life, but there 
is still a sizeable group of recal- 
citrant employers who persist in their 
efforts to destroy unionism or to 
make it entirely ineffective. They 
have refurbished the old slogan 
“Open Shop,” and employing the 
techniques of the Madison Avenue 
hucksters, are now selling the new 
slogan “Right to Work” and have 
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caused such laws to be adopted by 
the legislatures in nineteen states. 


PROHIBIT SECURITY 


Do these laws provide the workers 
with any guarantee of employment? 
They do not. Do any of these 
“Right to Work” laws embody a 
code of fair employment practices? 
They do not. Do these laws at- 
tempt to determine wages, hours of 
labor or other terms and conditions 
of employment? They do not. Do 
they contain provisions against ar- 
bitrary discharge? They do not. Do 
they provide for equitable distribu- 
tion of work or guarantee that lay 
offs shall be in inverse order of 
seniority? They do not. Do they pro- 
vide for vacations with pay, dis- 
ability benefits, and retirement pen- 
sions? They do not. What then do 
they do? In their commonest form 
they prohibit any kind of union se- 
curity. They make it impossible for 
a labor-management agreement to 
provide for any form of union se- 
curity. Nineteen states today have 
gone beyond the limitations con- 
tained in the Taft-Hartley law of 
1947. They have not only outlawed 
any form of union security in a 
collective bargaining agreement, but 
have made it a crime to even enter 
any agreement which contains such 
a provision. 

The states which enacted “Right 
to Work” laws are in the main non- 
industrial areas. Their primary pur- 
pose in adopting these laws is to 
suppress and prevent union organiza- 
tion and to bring about the return of 
the era of the “Open Shop.” Em- 
ployers in these states know that 
without a union security provision 
the workers in their plants are less 
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likely to join unions; and even if 
the majority of them do so, a large 
minority will refuse because as “free 
riders” they would be entitled to 
precisely the same benefits as those 
received by the majority under union 
auspices. 

Under these circumstances the 
urge of workers to join a union 
becomes dissipated or entirely lost. 
In this way “Open Shop” employers 
again hope to efface “the organized 
labor pattern from the conscious- 
ness of the average American citi- 
zen” and by adopting the high 
sounding slogan “Right to Work” 
they attempt to convince the public 
that the union busting employer is 
the protector and benefactor of the 
workers and that the labor move- 
ment is their “aggressor and oppres- 
sor.” The result of the suppression 
of unionization as the result of 
“Right to Work” laws is that wages 
are kept low, hours long and con- 
ditions of work sub-standard. 


ONLY ONE PURPOSE 


The truth is that the forces sup- 
porting the “Right to Work” laws 
have no interest in the welfare of 
working men and women, thev have 
only one purpose. By weakening the 
organized labor movement they hope 
to systematically lower wages, length- 
en hours of work and otherwise pre- 
vent decent and wholesome labor 
conditions. 

Whatever may be the name by 
which these laws are called they 
are simply a union busting offensive 
which must be stopped in the in- 
terest of all who work for a living 
in the United States. 

In many states where campaigns 
have been conducted for the adop- 
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tion of “Right to Work” laws, spe- 
cial efforts to secure support for 
passage of these union busting pro- 
posals were carried out within the 
Negro community. At the present 
time, in both California and Ohio, 
vigorous efforts to secure the support 
of Negro workers for the enactment 
of “Right to Work” laws are taking 
place. Recent events in Ohio are 
most interesting. In the course of 
circulating a so-called “freedom of 
choice” petition to place a “Right to 
Work” bill before the state legislature 
spokesmen for the “Right to Work” 
movement tried to sell the bill as “a 
little fair employment practices law” 
and “a substitute for fair employ- 
ment practices legislation” within 
the Negro community. This effort 
was immediately denounced by the 
Cleveland branch of the NAACP 
in a well publicized statement which 
declared that “the passage of ‘Right 
to Work’ laws not only endangered 
the organized labor movement but 
also has a most detrimental effect on 
the rights of colored wage earners 
and the economic well-being of the 
entire Negro community,” and fur- 
ther called upon “all of its members 
to refuse to sign the so-called ‘free- 
dom of choice’ petition.” Similar 
activity has taken place in Calif- 
ornia where the NAACP west coast 
regional office has been directly in- 
volved in a vigorous campaign to 
defeat “Right to Work” proposals. 
In the State of Kansas the NAACP 
organization worked closely with 
trade union groups to expose the in- 
tent of pending right-to-work legisla- 
tion. The action of the NAACP in 
Ohio in California, in Kansas, and 
elsewhere is the result of the clear 
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and unequivocal position taken by 
the national organization, which 
adopted at its last Annual Conven- 
tion the following policy resolution 
concerning so-called “Right to Work‘ 
laws; this states in part: 

We call upon our members, branches 
and state conferences to use their in- 
fluence in cooperation with organized 
labor to repeal and defeat state laws 
and proposed laws which tend to ham- 
per organized labor, often under such 
high sounding names as ‘Right to Work 
Law,’ ‘Anti-Violence Laws,’ etc., and to 
help instead to get enacted laws which 
are fair to organized labor: and will aid 
labor’s work... . 

Because the Negro citizen is play- 
ing such a decisive role in the cur- 
rent civil rights conflict the matter 
of developing a firm and secure eco- 
nomic base within the Negro com- 
munity is of the greatest importance. 
The disparity in the economic sta- 
tus between Negro and white work- 
ers and their vulnerability in terms 
of economic distress are clearly in- 
dicated by the facts on unemploy- 
ment and income distribution. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 

During the week of March 9, 
1958, 14.4 per cent of the total 
non-white civilian labor force in the 
United States was unemployed. The 
comparable rate for white workers 
was 6.9 per cent. Although only 
one out of every ten persons in the 


labor force is non-white more than ff 


one out of every five persons cur- 
rently unemployed is non-white. The 
non-white unemployment rate as es- 
timated by the Census. Bureau is 
higher now than at any time during 
the last eleven years in which the 
Census Bureau has reported unem- 
ployment statistics by color. 
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The non-white unemployment rate 
today is approaching the level re- 
corded at the time of the 1940 cen- 
sus when the United States was still 
recovering from the post 1929 de- 
pression. Non-white unemployment 
was then 18 per cent; today it ex- 
ceeds 14 per cent. Unemployment 
among non-whites since the 1949-50 
recession has remained consistently 
high. At no quarterly point has it 
fallen below 6 per cent and on a 
number of occasions even prior to 
1957 it exceeded 8 per cent. 

Almost without exception during 
the entire period since the 1953-54 
recession the unemployment gap be- 
tween white and non-whites has been 
greater than prior to 1954. During 
the past three years the non-white 
unemployment rate has been almost, 
consistently, more than double the 
white unemployment rate. This 
would indicate that very limited 
progress has been made in securing 
for the Negro worker the same re- 
lative degree of employment stability 
that the white worker enjoys. It is 
clear that the differential in employ- 
ment stability between white and 
Negro workers has been extended 
both in years of prosperity as well 
as in years of economic decline. 
All available data clearly indicates 
that the ratio of unemployment 
among non-whites as compared to 
that of whites has been steadily in- 
creasing since 1951. 

In 1953 the typical Negro worker 
earned an average of $364 a year in 
wages or salary; the white worker in 
that year earned $956; that is two 
and one half times as much. By 1954 
the average wage or salary income 
of a Negro worker had risen to 
$1,589 while the average white work- 
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er earned $3,174. This means that 
the income of the white wage earner 
was still twice as much as that of the 
Negro. (Statistical Abstract, 1956, 
page 311.) 

In 1954, 17.6 percent of all white 
families in the United States were 
living on an annual income of $2,000 
or less but of non-white families 
42.3 percent were living on an annual 
income below $2,000. 

It is, therefore, evident that despite 
great changes in the employment and 
occupational characteristics of Negro 
workers in the last decade, the eco- 
nomic level of Negroes remains sub- 
stantially below that of the white 
population. 


STATUS OF NEGRO WORKER 


In many industries in basic sectors 
of the American economy the racial 
practices of the trade union certified 
as the collective bargaining agent will 
be the decisive factor in determining 
the status of Negro workers. All too 
often there is a significant disparity 
between the declared public policy of 
international unions and the day-to- 
day reality as experienced by Negro 
wage earners in the North as well as 
in the South. It is not enough simply 
to formulate proper convention reso- 
lutions and policy statements. It is 
not enough to make speeches and 
distribute civil rights tracts. It is not 
enough to hold interminable civil 
rights conferences with more speeches 
and resolutions. What is needed today 
is to invoke the full power and auth- 
ority of the organized labor move- 
ment in eliminating discriminatory 
racial practices where they exist in 
the workshops of this country. 

Statements of policy are necessary 
and welcome but totally inadequate 
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in resolving conflicts unless backed 
by decisive organizational authority. 
' Unfortunately, there has been a ten- 
dency to substitute hollow ritual for 
vigorous action when conflicts de- 
velop within local unions in matters 
involving the rights of Negro work- 
ers. Invariably the leadership of most 
national unions will take the right 
position, but frequently too late and 
will often act only after a prolonged 
crisis. When a local union brazenly 
defies an order of a state or munici- 
pal fair employment practices com- 
mission and refuses to end its dis- 
criminatory practices, the national 
trade union leadership must act im- 
mediately, not one or two or three 
years after a valid complaint has been 
filed with a governmental agency or 
with the Civil Rights Department of 
the AFL-CIO, or after a fair employ- 
ment practices commission has issued 
a cease and desist order. Such delays 
often permit the enemies of organ- 
ized labor to mobilize support for 
anti-trade union measures and serves 
to alienate Negro workers from the 
trade union movement. It is no acci- 
dent that newspapers in Ohio have 
cited the discriminatory practices of 
some building trades unions in urging 
that Negro workers support “Right 
to Work” proposals in their own in- 
terest. 


In addition to three international 
unions which have anti-Negro exclu- 
sion provisions in their constitutions 
(Brotherhood of Firemen and Engi- 
neers, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, and the National Postal Trans- 
port Association), there remain a sig- 
nificant number of segregated local 
unions and unions where colored 
workers are excluded by tacit con- 
sent. The national leadership of the 
AFL-CIO must immediately initiate 
a frontal attack on these blatant 
violations of basic AFL-CIO policy 
decisions and against the many sep- 
arate lines of progression based upon 
race found in collective bargaining 
agreements. 

The organized labor movement in 
America has made many important 
contributions in the struggle for full 
civil rights for all citizens. The 
NAACP deeply welcomes this sup- 
port and is proud of its long years 
of cooperation and joint activity with 
many trade union organizations. 
Now more than ever before when 
this country is faced with a grave 
national civil rights crisis it is most 
important that the trade union move- 
ment give top priority to eliminating 
the vicious evils of racial discrimin- 
ation and segregation at the work 
place and within the entire American 
community. 


HELP THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


BY TAKING OUT A MEMBERSHIP IN THE NAACP 
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® This article outlines the status of the Negro 
in the Pacific Northwest 


Racial Trends in Seattle, 


Washington, 1958 


By Lewis G. Watts 


the Pacific Northwest, has 

been described in many dif- 
ferent ways. The dining car waiters 
and pullman porters who served the 
Pacific Northwest before World War 
II referred to Seattle as the city 
where a colored man could spend 
his money but could not earn a liv- 
ing, since he could not secure em- 
ployment. Negro workers who came 
to Seattle during World War II called 
Seaiue the New Promised Land. The 
trains they rode to Seattle were 
called freedom trains. In recent years, 
some race relations experts have 
called Seattle America’s most demo- 
cratic city. 

What is the picture of race re- 
lations in Seattle today, approximate- 
ly thirteen years after World War II? 
Has it been possible to maintain 


Smt the Queen City of 


LEWIS G. WATTS, a part-time in- 
structor in race relations at Seattle 
University, is executive secretary of the 
Seattle Urban League. 
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the policy of integration in Amer- 
ica’s last frontier? Are Negroes con- 
tinuing to look to the Pacific North- 
west for new opportunities and new 
freedoms? 

Much progress has been made in 
public accommodations in Seattle. 
All of the outstanding hotels now 
serve guests regardless of race. This 
is a remarkable improvement since 
during World II when prominent Ne- 
gro guests were not always welcomed 
in the better hotels. It is now an ac- 
cepted practice for Negro fraternities, 
sororities, and social clubs to utilize 
the facilities of all hotels for dances 
and public meetings. Restaurants en- 
courage clientele from all segments 
of community life. However, there 
is occasional discrimination in tav- 
erns, cocktail lounges, and _ the 
cheaper hotels. A visitor to Seattle, 
if he is a member of a minority 
group, will experience discrimination 
in motels and trailer camps. All 
cemeteries either discriminate or 
segregate Negroes except those ad- 
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ministered by the Catholic and 
Lutheran churches. 

An excellent public education job 
and vigilance by many organizations 
is responsible for the favorable pic- 
ture in public accommodations. 
Moreover, the State of Washington 
has a very strong civil rights law; 
the courts have been vigorous in 
assessing fines against public accom- 
modation establishments that refuse 
service to minority groups. The larg- 
est amount of damages recorded in 
recent years in a civil rights case 
was granted a prominent Seattle 
citizen last year when she sued a 
reducing salon which denied her 
services. The salon has appealed to 
the State Supreme Court to reduce 
the damages awarded to the com- 
plainant. 


HOUSING PROBLEM SERIOUS 


The most serious problem in Seat- 
tle is housing. Although the Negro 
population has increased from less 
than 4,000 in 1940 to an estimated 
25,000 in 1958, out of a total metro- 
politan population of 850,000, the 
area where the majority of Negroes 
live is approximately the same today 
as it was in 1940, since very few 
Negro families have succeeded in 
purchasing homes outside the cen- 
tral area. The reactions of white oc- 
cupants to the free movement of 
Negroes in Seattle has been mixed. 
When a Negro family purchased a 
home in a white neighborhood, peti- 
tions were circulated to prevent the 
child from attending the local pub- 
lic school. Yet, in another neighbor- 
hood a Negro was given the leading 
role in an opera sponsored by a 
fashionable Episcopal church — he 


dee 


was a member of the only Negro 
family in a nearby housing develop- 
ment. The same factor produces the 
all-Negro neighborhoods in Seattle 
as in most American cities: the or- 
ganized opposition of the real estate 
operators, neighborhood improve- 
ment associations, individual sellers, 
and the policy of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and Veterans Ad- 
ministration. These groups have sev- 
erely limited the housing opportuni- 
ties in the open market for Negroes 
and other non-whites. Moreover, the 
apathy of many Negro homeseekers 
toward purchasing housing outside 
the central area, when there have 
been opportunities, has stimulated 
the development of neighborhoods 
which are predominantly Negro. 

Most of the neighborhoods where 
Negroes and other non-whites pre- 
dominate are blighted and are sub- 
ject to urban renewal, rehabilita- 
tion, and conservation. The sections 
of Seattle where Negroes have been 
forced to live are the choice residen- 
tial areas of the city. By “choice,” 
I refer to scenic beauty. Many white 
families who previously sold prop- 
erty to Negroes in order to move to 
the suburbs are now moving back 
into the central districts, thereby 
competing with minority groups foi 
property. 

Tensions are developing. One 
cause is that white children form 
the minority in a number of Seattle’s 
elementary schools. Many white fam- 
ilies, fearing their children will be 
unable to cope with such situations, 
are sending them to private schools. 
Other white parents send their chil- 
dren to elementary schools located 
outside the district, where the ma- 
jority of children are white. Real 
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estate agents have capitalized on this 
factor and thus charge premium 
prices for houses located in some 
cases on the sides of streets where 
the children do not have to attend 
the public school in which the ma- 
jority of the children are non-white. 
Last year, the Urban League joined 
with a citizens’ group to petition the 
Seattle School Board to change the 
boundaries of two schools so that 
school populations would be more 
evenly balanced racially. 

At the present time, there are 
seven elementary schools in Seattle 
which have more Negro and other 
non-white children than whites. The 
administrative staff of the Seattle 
public schools reports that the turn- 
over of teachers in these schools is 
proportionately higher than in the 
rest of the city. In two schools, 
which, incidentlly, have the largest 
number of non-white children, the 
turnover of teachers last year was 
over fifty percent. The administra- 
tive staff is attempting to correct this 
condition by instituting an in-service 
program in intergroup relations for 
teachers and principals who work in 
the elementary schools in areas 
where minority populations reside. 


MANY NEGRO TEACHERS 


The School Board and the ad- 
ministrative staff of the Seattle pub- 
lic schools have done an exceeding- 
ly good job in race relations. The 
first Negro teacher was employed in 
Seattle in 1947, after most northern 
cities had already employed substan- 
tial numbers of Negro teachers. 
There are now over one hundred 
Negro and non-white teachers em- 
ployed, which is excellent progress. 
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More Neggo teachers would be em- 
ployed if qualified ones could be 
found. Because of the recommenda- 
tion of the Seattle Urban League, 
the first Negro teachers were as- 
signed to schools located outside the 
predominantly Negro districts. The 
plan worked well. The Negro teach- 
ers are now assigned on the basis 
of need and qualification. As a result 
of careful screening, the quality of 
Negro teachers employed by the 
Seattle public schools has been: so 
superior that the county schools 
have also employed Negro teachers, 
although very few Negro families 
resided in the school district. As 
further evidence of lack of prejudice 
and another testimony to _ the 
high quality of Negro teachers, 
one rather exclusive all-white neigh- 
borhood requested the superintendent 
of schools in Seattle to assign a 
Negro teacher to their school. In 
another case, a qualified Negro teach- 
er was appointed principal of an ele- 
mentary school in a neighborhood 
where not a single Negro family 
was residing. 

Additional qualified Negroes would 
be employed in Seattle industries if 
they could be found. At the peak of 
its production in 1957, the Boeing 
Airplane Company of Seattle em- 
ployed sixty thousand persons, of 
which an impressive number were 
Negroes. It is estimated that this 
company has employed only fifty 
Negro engineers since 1947, where- 
aS Many more would have been em- 
ployed could they have been found. 
With few exceptions, all of the en- 
gineers were recruited outside of the 
State of Washington. Recently, sev- 
eral Negroes have been appointed to 
supervisory positions. There are 
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many Negroes who have been em- 
ployed ten or more years, but very 
few have applied for up-grading, and 
very few have participated in the 
in-service training programs offered 
by management. The majority of 
Seattle’s Negro population is recently 
from the South, and most are still 
fearful of being aggressive on the 
job. 

Other bright spots are found in 
the commercial establishments. Ali 
of the leading department stores 
employ Negro men and women in 
sales, clerical, and service depart- 
ments. Up-grading to supervisory or 
prestige positions has not occuired, 
although some Negro salespersons 
have applied. The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company employs a 
large number of Negro women as 
telephone operators and _ clerical 
workers. One of the paradoxes in 
Seattle is that there is more ac- 
ceptance of Negroes in professions, 
such as social work, medicine, law, 
engineering, nursing and _ teaching, 
than in the bread-and-butter -jobs. 
Despite a fair employment practice 
law, Negroes are barred from such 
jobs as taxi drivers, bartenders, bell- 
hops, waitresses (except at one de- 
partment store), waiters, and serv- 
ice station attendants. 


Only one department in the city 
government currently has a lily- 
white policy: this is the Seattle Fire 
Department. So far as is known, 
there has never been a Negro or any 
other non-white employed as a fire- 
man in the City of Seattle, although 
a number have applied. Nevertheless, 
the best opportunity for Negro em- 
ployment has been in the federal and 
city civil service. Negroes are em- 
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ployed as policemen, transit opera- 
tors, clerical workers, truck drivers, 
and laborers in all departments of the 
city. But up-grading is a problem 
in city civil service employment, even 
as in private industry. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES REDUCED 


With the closing of the Seatle 
Army Terminal and other defense 
installations, and the reduction of 
employment opportunities at Boeing, 
employment opportunities for Ne- 
groes in industry have declined. Very 
few Negroes have been employed in 
food processing, lumbering, fishery, 
metal fabricating, and the culinary 
trades. 

However, basic as the employment 
situation is, the most serious crisis in 
the future for Seattle’s Negroes and 
Asians is housing. In the next five 
years a freeway is to be constructed 
running from Everett to Tacoma, 
passing directly through the City of 
Seattle. The homes in some neighbor- 
hoods occupied by Negroes and non- 
whites will be torn down. It is esti- 
mated that from four to five thousand 
families are to be displaced, many 
of them Negroes. It is hoped that 
many of these families will integrate 
into neighborhoods where Negroes 
have not resided previously. A com- 
mittee including real estate board 
members and representatives from 
the Seattle Urban League has been 
appointed by the mayor to work with 
the Seattle Housing Authority to as- 
sist in the relocation of the families. 
Since the Seattle Housing Authority 
has pioneered in the housing of fam- 
ilies on an integrated basis in public 
housing over the years, although in 
the early years there was violent op- 
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position, it is hoped that the same 
courage and militancy will be shown 
in the housing of families in the pri- 
vate field. It is hoped that the task 
of integrating Seattle’s non-white 
population into the main stream of 
community life will be approached 
in a non-prejudiced manner. 

The most encouraging sign in the 
Pacific Northwest is the willingness 
of the legislative bodies to pass effec- 
tive laws against discrimination in 
employment, in housing, and in 
public accommodations. Although all 
laws in the State of Washington have 
been at the state level, Seattle has 
benefited from such action, since the 
largest segment of the Negro and 
non-white population lives within its 
boundaries. Another hopeful sign of 
continuing progress in Seattle is 
the splendid communication existing 
among the different ethnic groups. 
There are over fifteen active organi- 
zations working to eliminate discrimi- 
nation, including an effective Urban 
League, a militant branch of the 
NAACP, and the reorganized office 
of the Washington State Board 
Against Discrimination, which ad- 
ministers all the civil rights laws in 
the State of Washington. 


RACIAL PROGRESS 


Although in recent years the ma- 
jority of Negroes who have migrated 
to the Pacific Northwest came from 
the farms and small towns of Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Texas, the superior quality of the 
Negro population in Seattle has con- 
tributed enormously to racial prog- 
ress and is the greatest hope for the 
future. Seattle has received its share 
of failures, but the overwhelming 
majority of Negroes who migrated 
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to Seattle since 1940 have made 
good. A reflection of this progress is 
shown by a survey of property valua- 
tion conducted by the Winston Realty 
Company, one of Seattle’s outstand- 
ing realty firms. In 1940, the Negro 
citizens of Seattle owned dwelling 
units representing an investment of 
$800,000; but in 1957, the 25,000 
Negroes owned an estimated 3,500 
dwelling units, representing an invest- 
ment of over $25,000,000. 


A number of factors contributed 
to the “making good” of the Negro 
population in Seattle. Seattle is a 
young city, slightly over one hundred 
years old, and patterns of racial rela- 
tions have not crystallized. The 
presence of a large Asian popula- 
tion and the fact that Seattle is a 
seacoast city, the closest port to the 
Orient, has much to do with its good 
racial-relations climate. Moreover, 
many Seattle citizens have travelled 
in the Orient as seamen,. business 
men, tourists or missionaries; and 
many Asians visit Seattle annually. 
Hence, a cosmopolitan atmosphere 
has been created which leads to less 
rigidity. In such an atmosphere the 
Negro has found acceptance in Seat- 
tle, and the tremendous industrial 
expansion of Seattle since World 
War II has created a need for addi- 
tional manpower, thus making em- 
ployment possible for Negroes. 

A combination of factors has con- 
tributed to the employment of 
Negroes in Seattle industries. Until 
the recent closing of big defense in- 
stallations and the reduction of em- 
ployment at Boeing, Seattle experi- 
enced a tight labor market, which 
always enhances the employment 


opportunities of minority groups, this 
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coupled with a strong FEPC law 
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B How 
with effective enforcement powers a new community. appoi 
created a receptive attitude toward The real test in racial relations in 
the employment of Negroes in Seat- Seattle will come in the future when 
tle. The presence over the years of a the economic potential of the Negro 
carefully thoughtout Urban League population will have increased and 
program, guided by an interested the urbanization process will be more 
board has served as an energizer to complete. Also, there will be more 
all groups working in racial relations drive on the part of Negroes them- 
in Seattle. selves to move into the economic 

Finally, the fusion of the in- and political life of the community. 
migrant Negro, who came principally The job that is currently being per- 
from the South, with the small but formed by religious, political, and t 
stable Negro population that already social-work organizations in Seattle 
resided in Seattle before 1940, has justifies optimism for further prog- | 
created a solid citizenry that is ress in racial relations. 
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@ How SCAD pressure on the airlines led to the 
appointment of the first colored air hostess 


The First Colored 


Air Hostess 


By James Rorty 


UST before Christmas of last 

year passengers boarding the 

plane for Buffalo on the Mo- 
hawk Airline were privileged to wit- 
ness the debut of the first Negro 
flight hostess to be employed by an 
American airline. 

She is Miss Ruth Taylor of New 
York City. Largely because Miss 
Taylor is as poised and charming as 
she is pretty, the occasion was an 
agreeable one, reflecting credit on 
the line, its new hostess, and her 
guests. 

From several points of view Miss 
Taylor’s appointment was one of the 
most important events of the year in 
the field of American race relations. 
Last year the State Department, an- 
swering the questions of distinguished 
Asian and African visitors, was 
obliged to acknowledge that Pravda 
told the truth, when it declared that 
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bigotry barred Negro girls from one 
of the most coveted careers open to 
women in this country. This year, 
when Pravda says the same thing, as 
it undoubtedly will, it will be lying 
and the Voice of America will hap- 
pily prove it—before long with more 
than one example. For now Miss 
Taylor, with the help of her looks, 
her charm, and a powerful assist 
from the New York State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination, has 
cracked the air’s race barrier, other 
airlines are likely to follow Mohawk. 

Actually, while we were going to 
press, we learned that Trans World 
Airlines, in accordance with a stipu- 
lation signed with SCAD, hired a 
young Negro hostess, Miss Margaret 
Grant, the first Negro stewardess to 
serve on an international carrier 
based in the United States. 

Now that the ice has been broken 
is can be assumed that other flight 
hostesses will be taking off soon. 

In addition to its pressure on 
TWA, SCAD is pressing complaints 
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of discrimination lodged against five 
other airlines, all of them included 
in the group of eighteen serving New 
York State who last year signed a 
joint stipulation with the Commis- 
sion. The agreement requires the air- 
lines to consider qualified Negro ap- 
plicants for all positions, including 
flight personnel. The airlines also 
agreed to intensify their educational 
program within the industry encour- 
aging nondiscriminatory practices, to 
upgrade employees on the basis of 
merit, and to solicit employees only 
from those employment agencies, 
training schools, and other sources 
which observe nondiscriminatory 
practices in the referral of job appli- 
cants. Since most of the airlines in- 
volved serve other states as well as 
New York, the effect of this agree- 
ment may well be a marked change 
in the color spectrum of airline em- 
ployment across the nation. 

Because race discrimination by 
transportation companies, especially 
airlines and railroads, is highly visi- 
ble, SCAD regards the integration of 
these industries as strategically im- 
portant. Several years ago, SCAD’s 
investigators started probing discrim- 
ination in both industries. The rail- 
roads cracked first, starting with the 
Pennsylvania, which in 1953 gave 
employment for the first time to a 
Negro brakeman; within a year over 
a hundred other colored brakemen 
were hired. Now the principal East- 
ern roads have agreed to hire in 
every job category without regard to 
race, color, creed or national origin, 
and the railroad brotherhoods have 
agreed not to oppose the employment 
of Negroes, as in the past. When the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
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joined the AFL-CIO, it reported that 
it already had 2,000 Negro members 
and agreed to end its constitutional 
barring of Negro membership. 


CONTINUED PRESSURE 


Last year, in addition to continu- 
ing its pressure on airlines and rail- 
roads, SCAD conducted investiga- 
tions of discrimination in the hotel, 
baking, and brewing industries. Un- 
der the New York State Law, SCAD 
may conduct such investigations 
whether or not it has received formal 
complaints of discrimination. In most 
cases the Commission is able to ob- 
tain compliance with the Law by a 
combination of investigation, concil- 
iation and education, in which it is 
often helped by the organized cooper- 
ation of trade unions and employer 
associations. The New York State 
Commerce and Industry Association, 
representing some 3,000 employers, 
has established an advisory commit- 
tee to work with the Commission. 
SCAD has also obtained the cooper- 
ation of the AFL-CIO which last 
year appointed a Labor Advisory 
Committee, consisting of 41 key 
trade union officials. The Committee 
is instructed to see that all affiliated 
locals observe the official AFL-CIO 
declarations on civil rights. 


SCAD’s education program is con- 
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ducted with the assistance of Com- ~ 
munity Councils established in major © 


industrial centers, including New 
York City, Albany, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Broome County, Syracuse, Troy 
and Westchester. Members of the 
councils are representative civic lead- 
ers appointed by the Commission. 
Last year SCAD utilized these coun- 
cils to survey the employment pat- 
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RUTH CAROL TAYLOR, 25, of New York City is the first Negro airline stew- 

ardess in the history of commercial aviation in the United States. Her employment 

represents the culmination of negotiations which had been underway between 

SCAD and the major airlines operating in New York for a period of months. 
She was hired by Mohawk Airlines of Utica, New York. 
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terns of department stores in West- 
chester County, to analyze the Crys- 
tal Beach Memorial Day disorders in 
Buffalo, and to study the impact of 
the New York State Law on the per- 
sonnel policies of key employers in 
the Troy area. 

Since the organization of the Com- 
mission in 1946, following passage 
of the New York State Law Against 
Discrimination, its jurisdiction has 
been greatly expanded, and its case- 
load of complaints has mounted from 
year to year. Much of this increase 
has been directly caused by the 
growth in the Negro population of 
the state, which now numbers well 
over a million, and by the coincident 
expansion of New York’s Puerto 
Rican community to around 550,000. 


Last year 785 verified complaints 
of discrimination were filed with the 
Commission—almost twice as many 
as in 1955. Most of these complaints 
had to do with discrimination al- 
though there were also a large num- 
ber filed in publicly-assisted housing 
and public accommodations. In a 
third of the cases closed in 1957, 
some discrimination was found. The 
great majority were successfully ad- 
justed by conciliation and voluntary 
agreement, only two cases being or- 
dered for public hearing. 

Paradoxically, SCAD’s caseload of 
complaints will probably continue to 
increase. Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, and the more the Commission 
demonstrates its effectiveness, the 
more it will be asked to do. 





Fred Hayes 


These three women — 
Mrs. Bessie Petties, Mrs. 


Kelley—were top solici- 
tors in the membership 
drive of the Elizabeth, 
N. J., branch. Miss Kel- 
ley, who recruited 117, 
receives a gold cup from 
membership — chairman 
Henry T. Brown. Mrs. 
Petties_ solicited 115 
members; Mrs. Payne, 
80. 
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LITTLE ROCK 


ARRY S. ASHMORE, Pulitzer 

prize-winning editor of the Ar- 
kansas Gazette, has criticized the 
press for failing to report the Senate 
judiciary committee’s confirmation of 
Attorney General William F. Rog- 
ers as “one of the most singular po- 
litical deals in recent years.” 


Writing in the June issue of Harp- 
er’s Magazine, the Little Rock editor 
pointed out that before the commit- 
tee hearing Mr. Rogers had said that 
“there were no present plans for fur- 
ther legal action in Little Rock. He 
further noted that the Administration 
would not press for additional civil- 
rights legislation at this session of 
Congress—a matter of some moment 
since the Justice Department had 
previously used as an excuse for in- 
action at Little Rock the failure of 
the enforcement provisions in the 
last civil rights bill. 

“These pronouncements were fol- 
lowed by one of the most remarkable 
scenes enacted on Capitol Hill since 
the passage of the Missouri Com- 
promise. Mr. Rogers appeared before 
the Senate judiciary committee to be 
interrogated as to his fitness as At- 
torney General, received cordial 
greetings, and was recommended for 
confirmation without a single ques- 
tion being addressed to him regard- 
ing his past or future course in the 
Little Rock case—and this before a 
committee that counts among its 
members Senators James Eastland of 
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Looking and Listening... 


Mississippi and Olin Johnston of 
South Carolina. This singular occur- 
rence was accorded no more than 
passing mention in the press and no 
one of consequence speculated in 
print or on a television tube as to 
the dimensions of what must have 
been one of the most singular poli- 
tical deals in recent years.” 

It was an example, Ashmore says, 
of how the press has only reported 
in “spasmodic, uncoordinated fa- 
shion” the surface of events sur- 
rounding integration in the South, 
and has failed to give the “more sig- 
nificant portion” of the story. 

The American people, he says, 
“are still not aware of what Little 
Rock really demonstrated — the 
shocking fact that not only did the 
Administration have no plan to meet 
the crisis at Littlke Rock when it 
came, but even now, with all the bit- 
ter lessons before it, still has charted 
no effective course of action or dis- 
played any disposition to do so.” 

Neither, Ashmore says, does 
Southern political leadership have 
any program to meet the situation. 

With regard to how the press can 
meet its responsibility to report the 
full significance of new events, Ash- 
more says, “I will confess that I 
have no ready answers. But I do 
know the task is urgent and steadily 
becoming more so.” 

He adds: “And I think perhaps it 
begins with recognition that this is so 
—and that, valid as they may be, the 
excuses we mnewspapermen have 
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made to ourselves in private, and the 
proud boasts of rectitude our promo- 
tion managers commonly make in 
public, are no longer good enough. 
I think we have got to get over the 
notion that objectivity is achieved by 
giving a sinner equal space with a 
saint—and above all of paying the 
greatest attention to those who shout 
the loudest. We’ve got to learn that 
a set of indisputable facts do not 
necessarily add up to the whole 
truth. 

“Perhaps what we need most of 
all is simply the courage of our own 
convictions—to recognize that news 
is not merely a record of ascertain- 
able facts and attributable opinions, 
but a chronicle of the world we live 
in cast in terms of moral values. We 
will err, certainly, and we will be 
abused—but we will at least be in 
position in the watchtowers, trying to 
tell the story in all its dimensions.” 

Ashmore recently received the 
Pulitzer prize for editorials he wrote 
on the Little Rock integration crisis, 
and the Gazette won another’ prize 
for meritorious public service during 
the period. 


TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA 


‘ST T*USKEGEE, Alabama (pop. 

4,700) is the only town in the 
United States that resolutely has ar- 
ranged for its own Depression in 
1958, and perhaps its ultimate sui- 
cide,” writes Allen Rankin, himself 
a prominent Alabama journalist, in 
the July issue of Coronet. 

When Negro citizens of Tuskegee 
found that they were being excluded 
from participation in the affairs of 
their town as result of a gerrymand- 
ering bill passed by the state legisla- 
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ture, they retaliated with a boycott 
which is so effective that the town’s 
“white merchants, and the town 
seems doomed to strangle to death 
economically.” 

“The stores around the square have 
an abandoned ghost-town look. Busi- 
ness, booming until recently, is off 
more than 50 percent. 

“How long can the white mer- 
chants hold out? 

“ “Forever, if we have to,’ they say. 
‘We'll see our livelihoods, and the 
town and even the county we live in 
destroyed before we'll tolerate de- 
segregation and the end of our 
Southern way of life.’ 

“Disfranchised Negroes see what is 
happening here as obstinate eco- 
nomic suicide on the part of the 
whites, a high-handed rejection of 
democracy and denial of their rights 
as American citizens. White Tuske- 
geeans, on the other hand, think of 
themselves as making a ‘Valley 
Forge’ stand in the Deep South’s re- 
bellion against the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decree. . 

“The stream of Negro customers 
entering white stores dried up 
abruptly. For food, the boycotters 
flocked to small markets run by their 
own race. For other shopping, they 
shared rides to nearby Auburn, or to 
Montgomery 40 miles away. 

“Within six weeks, a Tuskegee gro- 
cer’s business fell off 61 percent; a 
large department store’s, 65; a men’s 
shop’s, 73. The whole downtown dis- 
trict acquired a sick and forsaken 
look. 

“In November, 760 former Negro 
residents sent to the city council a 
petition beginning: ‘We the under- 
signed wish to live in the city of 
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Tuskegee.” The answer was a flat 
‘no.’ 

“The grim contest has been going 
on now for over a year, with neither 
side willing to yield an inch... .” 


NEW LEVITTOWN 


oaowenn on the announce- 
ment by William J. Levitt, pres- 
ident, Levitt & Sons, Inc., builders, 
of a third Levittown, to be construct- 
ed in New Jersey, Morris Milgram, 
president, Modern Community De- 
velopers, Inc., and executive vice- 
president, Princeton Housing Asso- 
ciates, called the news of this 15,000- 
home development, planned for all- 
white occupancy, a violation of hu- 
man rights and local as well as 
federal laws and regulations. 

Milgram, who has pioneered in- 
tegrated housing developments in 
New Jersey and in and around Phil- 
adelphia, stated, 


“It’s shocking, in view of both the 
domestic and international situations, 
that a builder in a Northern com- 
munity would dare to publicly state 
a policy in such direct violation of 
human rights, state laws and F.H.A. 
regulations. 


“Essentially, William Levitt has 
publicly announced a restrictive cove- 
nant, and thus violated the law. He 
has cast the local government author- 
ities and the F.H.A. as his partners 
in this un-American type of housing. 
The schools for which he plans to 
charge his home buyers will not be 
integrated American schools either. 

“This third segregated Levittown 
is another propaganda boost for the 
Kremlin line that we—who pledge 
allegiance to a land of liberty and 
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justice for all—don’t practice what 
we pledge. 

“Our experience at Concord Park 
—149 homes in Trevose, Pa., just 
outside of Philadelphia city limits— 
has shown that integrated housing 
can be built profitably. There is no 
question but that a man of Levitt’s 
resourses and proven talents can do 
likewise. As president of Modern 
Community Developers, a corpora- 
tion formed to help builders of inte- 
grated housing, I will be delighted 
to meet with Mr. Levitt and show 
him how this can be done.” 

At a conference prior to the issu- 
ance of this statement, Jackie Robin- 
son, vice-president, Chock Full O’ 
Nuts, Inc., and a member of the 
board of Modern Community Devel- 
opers, Inc., stated that the latest an- 
nouncement by Levitt underscored 
the need for MCD’S services, to en- 
able builders to develop communities 
offering equal housing opportunity 
to all. 

Modern Community Developers, 
Inc. was formed to offer financial and 
advisory assistance on a nationwide 
basis to builders of integrated hous- 
ing. The firm held a founding dinner 
at the Hotel Savoy-Plaza here on 
Tuesday, May 27. Jackie Robinson 
and Kivie Kaplan, Boston manufac- 
turer, were presented with MCD’s 
first annual Averell Harriman Equal 
Housing Opportunity Award. They 
are co-chairmen of the NAACP’s 
life membership committee, and have 
played key roles in the formation of 
MCD. Major addresses were pre- 
sented at the dinner by Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire of Wisconsin and 
Charles Abrams, chairman, New 
York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination. 








Along the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battlefront 


SPINGARN MEDAL 


HE nine teenagers, the first of their race to enroll in Central High School 

of Little Rock, Arkansas, and Mrs. L. C. Bates, their mentor and presi- 
dent of the Arkansas State Conference of Branches, have been chosen as 
1958 recipients of the Spingarn Medal. The medal, awarded annually to a 
Negro American for distinguished achievement, will be presented at the 
49th annual NAACP convention in Cleveland, Ohio, July 8-13. 

In selecting Mrs. Bates and these six girls and three boys, the Spingarn 
Award Committee broke two precedents. For the first time, the award, 
regarded as the most coveted in the field, is being given to a group rather 
than to an individual. Also for the first time minors are recipients of 
the award. 

The children and Mrs. Bates are cited for “their courageous self-restraint 
in the face of extreme provocation and peril,” and for “their exemplary 
conduct in upholding the American ideals of liberty and justice.” Their role 
in the Little Rock crisis, the citation continues, “entitles them to the grati- 
tude of every American who believes in law and order, equality of rights, 
and human decency.” 

The young people entered Central High last September in compliance 
with a federal district court order. They were at first denied admittance by 
Arkansas state troopers acting on orders of Governor Orval E. Faubus. 
Later they were admitted under the protection of federal troops dispatched 
to Little Rock by President Eisenhower to prevent interference with the 
court order. 

The ruling to admit them to Central High School was the result of a suit 
filed on their behalf and at the request of their parents by NAACP lawyers. 
The gradual plan of desegregation proposed by the Little Rock Board of 
Education in 1955 was approved by the United States District Court to 
become effective with the opening of school in September, 1957 

On May 27, Ernest Greene became the first Negro to be graduated from 
Central High. He was a member of the senior class of 600 boys and girls. 
Earlier, Minnijean Brown, after repeated harassment by a band of white 
students, was expelled. She entered the New Lincoln School, a private 
integrated institution in New York City. 

Carlotta Wall made the honor roll in her class. All eight of the colored 
students who remained in Central High passed. Others in the pioneer group 
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include Elizabeth Eckford, Thelma Mothershed, Melba Pattillo, Gloria Ray, 
Terrence Roberts and Jefferson Thomas. 

The Spingarn Medal was instituted in 1914 by the late J. E. Spingarn, 
then chairman of the NAACP Board of Directors. It is a gold medal on an 
appropriate colored band. This year individual medals will be presented to 
each of the winners. 

Mr. Spingarn died in 1939. The medal has been continued under terms of 
his will which set up a trust fund “to perpetuate the lifelong interest of my 
brother, Arthur B. Spingarn, of my wife, Amy E. Spingarn, and of myself 
in the achievements of the American Negro.” In 1939, Arthur B. Spingarn 
succeeded his brother as president of the Association, a position which he 
has since held continuously. 


CHILD LABOR 


HE NAACP was informed on May 29 of the arrest of a New Jersey 
furniture manufacturer on charges of violating the state’e child labor act 
and other labor laws. 


Gus James George of Jackson’s Mills in Ocean County, N. J., was arrested 
on May 27 following<an investigation by Herbert Hill, NAACP labor secre- 
tary, and presentation of affidavits to Carl Holderman, New Jersey State 
labor commissioner. Meanwhile a warrant was issued for the arrest of Wil- 
liam Mitchell, an associate of the arrested furniture manufacturer. 

George and Mitchell were accused of bringing nine teenage Negroes from 
the South to work in their furniture plant in an isolated rural area near 
Jackson’s Mills. According to the NAACP official who conducted the investi- 
gation in cooperation with the New Jersey State labor commissioner, the 
accused pair were engaged in “a vicious racket in which adolescents from 
southern states were forced to work 12 hours daily for fantastically low 
wages below the established state minimum while some received no money 
at all.” 

The boys, ranging in age from 15 to 16 years old, were brought from 
Conway, S. C.; Groveland, Ga.; Raleigh, N. C.; Richmond, Va.; and Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Following his investigation, Mr. Hill charged that the youths were em- 
ployed in violation of child labor laws and other labor codes. They operated 
dangerous power saw equipment in violation of state safety regulations, 
lived in tents and were denied adequate wages in violation of the state’s 
minimum wage law, he asserted. 

The NAACP official asked the state to take steps to secure the back wages 
owed the young workers. He also said the case indicated that the industrial 
commissioners of several northern states need to carry out “a most vigorous 
and sensitive enforcement of child labor laws to prevent the shameful abuses 
and exploitation of underage Negro children from rural southern com- 
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the c 
FORMER Senator Herbert H. Lehman (third from R) receives a citation from ae 
NAACP board chairman Channing H. Tobias (second from L) in recognition of © 
Mr. Lehman’s 80th birthday anniversary. The NAACP document praises the were 
former senator for a “lifetime devotion to the cause of universal freedom, the man; 
defense of which he has cherished as a sacred irust,” calling him an “authentic Ac 
voice of 20th century liberalism.” The presentation took place at a meeting of : 
the NAACP board of directors in New York City on April 14. Mr. Lehman, who stant 
became 80 years old on March 28, is an NAACP board member. NAACP na- { result 
tional officers looking on are (from L) Alfred Baker Lewis, treasurer; Dr. Tobias; the 1 
Mrs. Jessie Vann and Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, board members; Bishop W. J. Walls, 
vice-president; Mr. Lehman; Oscar Hammerstein and Dr. Buell Gallagher, board 

members. 


munities brought north by unscrupulous labor agents.” 


H 
DETROIT DINNER T 


HE Detroit, Michigan, branch took in more than $30,000 at its third 
annual benefit dinner for the NAACP, according to Arthur L. Johnson, NA 
the branch executive secretary. State’ 
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Cecil Layne 
THE NAACP board of directors meets in New York City on April 14, 1958. 


Seven hundred persons attended the $100-a-couple dinner at the Latin 
Quarter on April 13. They heard addresses by Federal Judge William H. 
Hastie, of Philadelphia; Dr. Frank S. Horne, executive director of the New 
York City Commission on Intergroup Relations; and an appeal for support 
of the Association by Mrs. Margurite Belafonte, co-chairman of the NAACP 
1958 Freedom Fund drive. 

Dr. Horne spoke on the housing problems facing minority groups in large 
metropolitan centers and cited the recently enacted New York Ctiy ordi- 
nance banning discrimination in the sale or rental of private housing as one 
means of surmounting these difficulties. 

Judge Hastie, who is on the Circuit of Court of Appeals for the Third 
District, reported on his recent trip around the world from which he returned 
with the impression that there is a lack of feeling of real kinship between 
the colored peoples of Asia and America. 

Heading the committee which sponsored the dinner for the Detroit branch 
were Dr. D. T. Burton, general chairman; Dr. Lionel F. Swann, co-chair- 
man; and Dr. Alf Thomas who originated the annual dinner in 1956. 

According to Mr. Johnson the dinner this year attracted a more sub- 
stantial segment of the business community than in previous years. As a 
result, the proceeds of the dinner will match those of 1956, he said, despite 
the low employment level in Detroit. 


LOUISIANA BRANCHES 


HE return of the NAACP was as an active and important organization in 

Louisiana is indicated by the revival of eleven local branches in that 
state, NAACP field secretary Clarence A. Laws reports. 

NAACP activity in the state was suspended in April, 1956, after the 
State’s attorney general secured an injunction against the Association for 
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JACKIE ROBINSON (R) and Kivie Kaplan hold plaques—the Averell Harriman 

Equal Housing Opportunity Award—presented by Modern Community Developers 
at their founding dinner, May 27, Hotel Savoy-Plaza, New York City. Others 
shown (from L) are A. Philip Randolph, president Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters; Rabbi Jay Kaufman, vice-president Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations; and Morris Milgram, president of Modern Community Developers, Inc., 
which furnishes financial and advisory assistance to builders entering integrated 
housing. Messrs. Robinson and Kaplan are members of the board of directors 

of the NAACP. 


refusal to disclose its list of members and contributors. At that time there 
were 66 NAACP branches in the state. 

An old law, passed in 1924 and aimed at the Ku Klux Klan, was invoked 
to demand filing of the NAACP membership lists. The Association declined 
to make public the names of members lest they be subjected to economic 
pressures and other forms of intimidation. 

In November of 1956, the Louisiana Court of Appeals ruled that the 
lower court injunction was null and void on a technical point. Although the 
injunction was invalidated, the Louisiana attorney general maintained that 
in order to operate in the state, the NAACP would have to file its member- 
ship lists. Meanwhile a number of other organizations, white as well as 
Negro, began filing their membership lists in compliance with the old law. 

Early in 1957 a number of independent and civic-minded citizens in New 
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Wilbur P. Holmes 


MARVA LOUIS SPAULDING (2nd from L), president of the Royalite Club, 

hands Theodore A. Jones, president of the Chicago, Illinois, branch a $500 check 

for a life membership in the NAACP for her organization. Also shown are officers 

of the Royalites (from L): Rose King, Pearl Cobb, Harriet Jackson, and Audrey 
Hinton. 


Orleans, Lake Charles and Shreveport felt secure enough to permit the 
listing of their names as NAACP members. Branches in these cities were, 
accordingly, re-activized and the state conference, headed by Mrs. Doretha 
A. Combre of Lake Charles, revived. Since that time branches have been 
re-organized in Desoto Parish, Friendship, Jefferson Parish, Lafayette, 
Luther, Red River Parish, St. Charles Parish, and a college chapter at Dillard 
University in New Orleans. 
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9,000 LIFE MEMBERS 


NOW ENROLLED 
IN NAAGP! With 1,000tiy pa 


the drive for 25,000 Life Me 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


KIVIE KAPLAN 


JACKIE ROBINSON 


DR. BENJAMIN E. MAYS 


CO-CHAIRMEN 


Kelly Alexander 

George A. Beavers, Jr. 
Bishop W. Y. Bell 

Dr. George D. Cannon 
Dr. W. Montague Cobb 
Mrs. K. Watson Coleman 
Nathaniel Colley 

Hon. Hubert T. Delany 
Earl B. Dickerson 

Dr. S. Ralph Harlow 
Bishop Eugene C. Hatcher 
Hon. Carl R. Johnson 

Dr. Mordecai Johnson 
Dr. Robert H. Johnson 


Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin 
Dr. J. Leonidas Leach 
Hon. Herbert H. Lehman 
Mrs. Rose Morgan Louis 
Bishop Edgar A. Love 
Dr. James J. McClendon 
Dr. Maurice Rabb 

A. Philip Randolph 
Walter Reuther 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
Mrs. Nellie G. Roulhac 
Ike Smalls 

Dr. Alfred E. Thomas, Jr. 
Mrs. Pauline F. Weeden 
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y paid Life Membership reached, 
speeds up! 


The first milestone in the NAACP’s drive for 25,000 Life Members 
and Subscribers! An impressive testimonial to the effectiveness of the 
NAACP’s consistent efforts to secure full civil rights for Americans 
of all races—more than half a century of struggle in the courts 
and legislatures. 


Today, with victory in sight, the NAACP needs the strongest pos- 
sible financial support to overcome the hardened opposition of the 
racists. Your enrollment, either as a Life Member or Life Membership 


Subscriber, will be an invaluable contribution to the success of this 
vital crusade. 


Annual installments of as little as $50.00 or more, sent to 
either your local branch of NAACP or the New York head- 
quarters, can make you a Life Member in this vital crusade. 


| wish to become a Life Member of the NAACP. 


Send to your local | [_] | enclose douk NN esac eee eee aa e 
er as first payment toward a Life Membership. 


N.A.A.C.P. C] I enclose check for $500.00 for full Life Membership. 


20 W. 40th Street | Neae..ccccrecnrecssssesresrssene reds ares 
New York 18, N.Y. | Address... cnesuonnpnmumnnnnnnn esate aedeacee 


ine NN career cc vancostwetcm erence 
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Editorials 


JUDGE LEMLEY’S DECISION 


EDERAL Judge Harry J. Lemley’s decision granting a two-and-a-half- 
year suspension of integration at the Central High School in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, is a reward for lawlessness. Actually the decision lends judicial 
dignity to the mob-actions of a small group of local bitter-end segregation- 
ists. These intransigents have already made a mockery of the law and the 
Constitution and giving them a breathing spell will not appease them. They 
do not want public-school integration under any circumstances and they 
will not want it anymore in the year 2,000 than they want it now in 1958. 

There was no trouble in Little Rock when integration started at 
Central High last September. Local dissident groups deliberately planned, 
with a big assist from Governor Faubus, sabotage of desegregation by stirr- 
ing up violence. These people were in revolt against decency, human dignity, 
the Constitution, and America itself. Judge Lemley’s decision is a dangerous 
one because it means that constitutional guarantees thus can be set aside 
by the bellicose threats of the rabble. Furthermore, it does not solve the 
integration problem. 

The NAACP has already appealed the decision. And as we go to press 
we are hoping that the United States Supreme Court will grant the NAACP 
request for an emergency review of the order suspending integration in 
Little Rock. America cannot do business democratically until she straightens 
out Little Rock in terms of morality and constitutionality. 


WILLIAM H. LEVITT 


ILLIAM H. LEVITT has the effrontery to announce plans for build- 

ing another all-white city. And like his other two Levittowns, one in 

New York and the other in Pennsylvania, he plans to get indirect subsidy 

from the federal government in the form of FHA loan insurance and VA 

loan guarantees of funds. These funds will come out of the taxpayer's 

pockets, millions of whom are Negroes. The New Jersey Levittown wouid 

likewise be in violation of New Jersey law, which forbids racial or religious 
discrimination: in housing. 

Both the federal government and the State of New Jersey have it 
within their power to prevent Mr. Levitt’s building another one of his 
lily-white communities. The upshot of the whole matter is that letting Mr. 
Levitt get away with his "white cities is certain to give encouragement 
to other jim-crow-minded builders. Mr. Levitt should be made to build 
an American community accessible to all Americans regardless of race, 
religion, color or national origins or none at all. 
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STATESMANLIKE PLAN 


HE four Negro leaders who met with President Eisenhower on June 23 

outlined a statesmanlike plan for solving the tough problems involving 
public-school integration and enforcement of civil-rights throughout the 
country. The leaders were the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, president of 
the Southern Leadership Conference; A. Philip Randolph, president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters; Lester Granger, executive secretary of 
the National Urban League; and Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the 
NAACP. Roy Wilkins, who was spokesman for the group, urged the adop- 
tion of the following program as essential objectives in order to achieve the 
improvement of Negro-White relations in the United States: 


The president of the United States should declare in a nationwide pronounce- 
ment, prior to September, that the law will be vigorously upheld with the total 
resources at his command. 


Much emphasis has been laid on the need for restoring communication be- 
tween white and colored Southerners who are troubled by a common fear of 
reaction. The President can well set the example in this matter by convoking 
a White House Conference of constructive leadership to discuss ways and means 
of complying peaceably with the Court’s ruling. 


Information, resources and advice of the appropriate government agencies, 
addressed to the problems of integration, should be made available to all officials 
and community groups seeking to work out a program of education and action. 


The President should request both parties to lay aside partisanship so that 
Congress can enact a civil rights bill which will include Part LI originally in the 
1957 bill, in order that constitutional rights other than voting rights might be 
enforced by the United States Attorney General... . 


We urge the President to direct the Departnient of Justice to give all legal 
assistance possible under the law, including the filing of a brief as a friend of the 
court and appearance of counsel, in the appeal from the decision in the Little 
Rock case. 


The President of the United States should direct the Department of Justice 
to act now to protect the right of citizens to register and vote. ... 


The President should direct the Department of Justice to act under existing 
statutes in the wave of bombings of churches, synagogues, home and community 
centers... . 


In order to counteract the deliberate hamstringing of the new Civil Rights 
Commission, the President should recommend to the Congress the extension of 
its life for at least a full year beyond its present expiration date. 


The President should make it clear both in statement and in act that he 
believes in the principle that federal money would not be used to underwrite 
segregation in violation of the federal constitutional rights of millions of Negro 
citizens. . . 


This is a modest, minimum statesmanlike program which all demo- 
cratic Americans will approve. We now wait to see what the Eisenhower 
administration plans to do. 
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California: Mrs. Margurite Belafonte, well-known fashion expert and A 
TV _ commentator, made an extended tour of the WEST COAST region for “the 
during May addressing public meetings in support of the NAACP. gomery 
Georgia: Church and NAACP leaders of ATLANTA sponsored a buffet out that 
supper conference on May 2, with Dr. J. Raymond Henderson of Los the gen 
Angeles as guest speaker, in the interest of his campaign to raise $100,000 in the m 
for the Golden Jubilee celebration of the Association in June, 1959. More Ma 
than fifty local leaders promised to seek $6,300 from Atlanta churches and 
organizations. 

Illinois: The CHICAGO branch featured six forum lectures—May 4- HILTON 
June 8—on current issues in the field of human relations, with particular NAACP 
emphasis on the problems facing Chicago Negroes in the areas of housing, chairmar 

; : : : : ; : plaque a 
population shifts, education, police abuse, hospitals, and job opportunity. during a 


David S. Tesher, consul general of Israel, and Thurgood Marshall, 
special counsel NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, shared the 
speakers’ platform at the second annual freedom fund dinner on June 11. 
Mrs. Margurite Belafonte, national co-chairman of the 1958 fight for free- 
dom fund campaign, participated on the program. 

Some 500 Chicago clergymen, representing all religious faiths and de- 
nominations, attended the luncheon meeting held to plan for the Golden 
Jubilee celebration of the NAACP. 

At a recent membership meeting of the branch, the members offered a 
series of recommendations aimed at achieving racial integration in the pub- 
lic schools of Chicago. 


Iowa: Clara Bayles, president of the DES MOINES branch, conducted 
memorial services at the Willkie House on May 27 for the late Walter White, 
former executive secretary of the NAACP, and the late A. A. Alexander, 
former past president of the local branch. 





Louisiana: Plaques were awarded during observance of the fourth anni- 
versary of the U. S. Supreme Court public school ruling on May 18 by the 
NEW ORLEANS branch. Carl Duvigneaud, president, accepted a plaque on 
behalf of his club, Original Illinois S & P; Paul A. Landix, Sr., one for the 
Louisiana Pharmaceutical Society; and Solomon A. Borikins, a merit award 
for having enrolled 125 members in the current membership drive of the 
local branch. 
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Maryland: Dr. Lillie M. Jackson, president of the BALTIMORE 
branch and a member of the national NAACP board, was presented an 
award of honor as a humanitarian, crusader for social justice, and devoted 
churchwoman at the Washington annual conference of the Methodist 
churches meeting in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The United Baptist Mission- 
ary Convention Women’s Auxiliary presented Dr. Jackson with a $500 
NAACP life membership. The Washington annual conference contributed 
$100.00 toward NAACP work. 


A report issued by the MONTGOMERY COUNTY branch says that 
for “the first time in history the prevailing pattern in eating places in Mont- 
gomery county is to serve without racial discrimination.” The report pointed 
out that although some eating places in the county are still discriminating, 
the general pattern has changed to such an extent that these places are now 
in the minority. 


Massachusetts: Discrimination against Negroes in private housing was 


HILTON G. HILL (R) of the Hilton G. Hill Travel Agency, Inc., receives an 

NAACP life membership plaque after payment of $500. Dr. George D. Cannon, 

chairman of the Greater New York Life Membership Committee, is presenting the 

plaque as Roy Wilkins, executive secretary, looks on. This presentation was made 

during a soiree for the greater New York committee held on May 21 at the 
Carnegie International Endowment Center, New York City. 
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HERBERT L. WRIGHT (standing far R), NAACP youth secretary, discusset § 
scholarship opportunities for Negro youth at the Youth Career Conference held 
in March at Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


the major item on the agenda of the New England regional conference of 
the NAACP held in Pittsfield April 26-27. NAACP executive secretary Roy § 
Wilkins scored Senator John F. Kennedy for his vote on civil rights. Dr 
Vernon X. Miller outlined the gains made in civil rights). And NAACP@ 
youth secretary Herbert L. Wright delivered the keynote address to thé 
youth delegates. 


Michigan: The GRAND RAPIDS branch has recently opened an office 
thanks to the generosity of W. W. Plummer, president; Mrs. Lillian Gill, | 
Hilton Pierre, and others. 

The Detroit Presbytery approved in May a contribution of $500.00 to 
the DETROIT branch and the Presbytery president Dr. Kenneth Neigh pre 
sented the check to Arthur L. Johnson, executive secretary of the Deti it 
branch. 


] 
i 
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The Detroit branch spurts ahead in life memberships. Five were re- 
ceived in one week from Dr. Wendell E. Cox, Dr. Charles H. Wright, Jesse 
Goolsby, Taylor Cooper, and Meyer L. Silverman. These five bring to a 
total of thirty-four the number. of paid-up life members in the Detroit 
branch. Detroit branch life members include Dr. Haley Bell, Dr. Dewitt T. 
Burton, J. J. Callahan, Arthur Cartwright, Nat “King” Cole, Edward Davis, 
Mrs. Robert T. Hatt, J. C. Horn, Carter A. Howell, Mrs. Golda Krolik, 
Dr. Scipio G. Murphy, Cabot L. McKinney, Mrs. Beatrice Preston, Dr. 
Clarence W. Preston, Dr. Harry Riggs, Samuel Thomas, Randolph Wallace. 
Alphi Phi Alpha fraternity, Belmont Avenue Improvement Club, The Co- 
Ette Club, Delta Sigma Theta sorority, Detroit Duffers Golf Association, 


THE Rochester, N. Y., branch opened its membership drive on April 16 with 

Clarence Mitchell (L), director NAACP Washington Bureau, as keynote speaker. 

At this meeting Dr. Charles T. Lunsford (2nd from L) presented branch president 

Lloyd Hurst the final payment on his NAACP life membership to become the 

second paid-up life member in the Rochester branch. The lady in the picture is 
: Mrs. Charles Lunsford. 


M. Maxwell 
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Ford Local No. 228, UAW, The Gay Northeasterners, Girl Friends, Inc., 
Links, Inc.—Detroit chapter, New Calvary Baptist church, Omega Psi Phi 
fraternity, and the Second Baptist church. 

This startling record of the Detroit branch in securing NAACP life 
memberships is due to the efforts of Dr. James J. McClendon. 

A membership team of the St. Paul AME church reported the highest 
number of NAACP memberships for the month of May among the church 
units actively participating in the current branch drive. David Harris, cap- 
tain of the St. Paul team, reported 250 memberships. 

An overflow audience at the People’s Community church in Detroit 
heard Mrs. Daisy Bates, heroic leader of the Little Rock school integration 
crisis, relate the tragic happenings of Little Rock gince last September 23. 


Minnesota: Clarence Mitchell, director of the NAACP Washington Bu- 
reau, was guest speaker at the “kickoff” meeting of the MINNEAPOLIS 
branch membership campaign meeting on April 27. The branch goal is 
2,000 members under the co-chairmanship of Nellie S. Johnson and Wil- 
liam Cratic. 


Missouri: Frances Margurite Belafonte, national co-chairman of the 
1958 NAACP fund raising drive, gave the ST. LOUIS branch and the town 
a moving story of the NAACP and its great need for maximum community 
support. Dynamic co-chairman of the NAACP life membership committee 
Kivie Kaplan was another visiting NAACP personality. 

The job opportunities council of the St. Louis branch has completed 
plans for a consumer drive against the token employment policies of the 
Kroger supermarkets. Several months ago a conference was held with the 
Kroger personnel department on the matter of job opportunities for qualified 
Negro applicants. 

Since that time the company has made no effort, according to JOC 
representatives, to change its token employment policy. Branch representa- 
tives had urged the company to give serious consideration to an integrated 
employment throughout the operations of the company. This included the 
warehouse, the bakery, trucking operations, the office and supermarkets 
operating in the Negro community. 

Branch president Morris Henderson and executive board chairman 
Harold Brewster are working diligently to make the 1958 membership cam- 
paign of the ST. LOUIS COUNTY branch the most successful ever. 


New Jersey: The JERSEY CITY branch was host May 31 to the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey state conference of NAACP branches. On March 
22 the branch and its youth council co-sponsored a basketball carnival fea- 
turing the Grace Van Vorst P. E. vs. the Salem Baptist Senior and The 
Jersey City Vikings vs. “The Young Old Timers” in the Fairmount Avenue 
YWCA, Jersey City. Proceeds from the carnival were given to the NAACP 
freedom fund. Annual branch oratorical contest was held in the Church of 
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MEMBERS of the Kansas City Cosmetologist Association surrounding their 

president, Mrs. Dorothy Womack, who is presenting a $100.00 check to Rev. Fred 

Stephens, general chairman Kansas City, Missouri, branch 1958 membership 

campaign, as first payment on their NAACP life membership. The local branch 

has been the principal civic project of the Cosmetological Association for the 
last four years. 


the Incarnation on April 23. First membership drive and freedom fund 
dance of the branch youth council was held at the Jewish Community Center 
on May 17. 

Over 600 persons attended a testimonial dinner honoring Dr. U. S. 
Wiggins, a member of the NAACP national board, vice-president of the 
New Jersey state conference, and president of the CAMDEN branch. Among 
personalities present at the affair, held in the Walt Whitman Hotel, Camden, 
were Kelly Alexander, of the NAACP national board; Roy Wilkins, NAACP 
executive secretary; Gloster Current, director of NAACP branches; Clarence 
Mitchell, director of NAACP Washington bureau; Dr. Harry Greene, mem- 
ber of the NAACP national board; and Dr. John P. Milligan, of the New 
Jersey division against discrimination. 

The MONTCLAIR branch sponsored its annual freedom fund and 
fashion show on June 8, with Dr. Frank L. Clayton, associate professor of 
social studies at the Montclair State College, as the guest speaker. 

Results of the thirty-first annual membership campaign of the ELIZA- 
BETH branch were announced on May 18. For the first time in a decade the 
branch surpassed its goal of 1,000 members. Viola Kelley, who enrolled 117 
members, received a gold cup from Henry Brown, the membership drive 
chairman. Runners-up were Mrs. Bessie Petties with 115; Mrs. Jewel Payne, 
with 80. 
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Gold pins and certificates were given to those who had signed up 25 or 
more members: Bravell Nesbitt, Vernon Mitchell, Mr. Brown, Carolyn Nes- 
bitt, William McNorton, Mrs. Nannie Foster, Stephen Sampson, Mrs. Mit- 
chelrena Dentley, Almeta Byrd, Mrs. Marie Morrison, William Black, and 
Mrs. McNeil. 


Merit certificates, for those obtaining between 15-25 members, went to 
Nathaniel Dennis, Mrs. Mary Wortman, Grace Reed, Mrs. Julia Dandridge, 
Marilyn Mitchell, Carolyn Rice, and Mitchell Dentley. 


New York: The ROCHESTER branch opened its membership drive on 
April 16, with Clarence Mitchell, head of the NAACP Washington bureau, 
at the keynote speaker. At this meeting Dr. Charles T. Lunsford presented 
branch president Lloyd Hurst with the final payment on his NAACP life 
membership. Dr. Lunsford’s is the second paid-up life membership in the 
Rochester branch. 

Second annual dance of the BRONX branch was held on June 7 at the 
Hunts Point Palace Ballroom. 


The INWOOD-FAR ROCKAWAY branch has contributed $250.00 to 
the NAACP freedom fund, as well as its membership quota for 1957. 


Nevada: Regular monthly meeting of the RENO-SPARKS branch was 
held in the Bethel AME church on April 20. Local branch member Frank 
Dickinson has been elected president of the Reno Central Trades and Labor 
Council. 


North Carolina: Some 2,000 freedom-loving citizens of RALEIGH 
gave Mrs. Daisy Bates of Little Rock a rousing welcome when she addressed 
the fourth annual North Carolina freedom fund program on May 18. 

Mrs. Bates crowned Mrs. Bertha Bruce of Charlotte as the “NAACP 
Mother of the Year” at the close of the program. Mrs. Bruce raised $695.00 
and Mrs. Clara Russell was a runner-up with $602. 


Oregon: Mrs. Margurite Belafonte and Franklin H. Williams were 
guest speakers at the first annual dinner meeting on May 20 of the PORT- 
LAND branch. 


Pennsylvania: The PHILADELPHIA branch celebrated the fourth an- 
niversary of the U. S. Supreme Court May 17 decision on public school 
desegregation with “Let Freedom Ring!” a musical spectacular featuring 
Camilla Williams, Earle Hyman, and Gilbert Martin. 

Four top labor experts took part in a panel discussion at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Philadelphia branch on June 10. Joseph Davidson 
of the branch executive committee, and chairman of its labor and industry 
committee, moderated a panel consisting of Bernard Levinson, international 
representative Shipbuilders Union, CIO; Matthew Adams, president Local 
585 United Auto Workers; Jimmie Mahoney, educational director ILGWU; 
and Shepard Lyles, secretary-treasurer CIO Council. 
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Rhode Island: The Rev. Julian A. Taylor was guest speaker on May 4 
at NAACP Sunday exercises of the PROVIDENCE branch. Rev. Taylor is 
president of the Ansonia, Connecticut, branch and pastor of the Macedonia 
Baptist church of the same town. 


South Carolina: The FLORENCE branch sponsored a testimonial din- 
ner on February 22 in honor of James M. Hinton, president of the South 
Carolina state conference of branches. Mr. Hinton was presented with a 
plaque in appreciation of “his courageous and tireless leadership as president 
of the South Carolina Conference of NAACP branches... .” 


Wisconsin: Medgar Evers, NAACP field secretary for Mississippi, was 
guest speaker at the freedom rally, celebrating the fourth anniversary of the 


U. S. Supreme Court school decision, sponsored by the MILWAUKEE 
branch on May 18. 


MRS. LILLIE M. JACKSON, president of the Baltimore, Maryland, branch is 

receiving a plaque awarded her by the Washington annual conference of the 

Methodist church. The presentation is being made by Bishop Edgar A. Love. 

Mrs. Jackson was cited as a “humanitarian crusader for social justice, devoted 

churchwoman and unselfish worker for the common good.” She has been a 
trustee of Sharp Memorial Methodist church for twenty-nine years. 


George W. Evans, Jr. 











Mrs. Madaline Williams 


Honored 


YNAMIC, civic-minded Mrs. Madaline A. Williams, was given a testi- 

monial dinner by the branch of the Oranges and Maplewood, New 
Jersey, on March 27, 1958. More than 500 persons met at the Suburban 
Hotel, East Orange, to honor the Honorable Madaline A. Williams as the 
first Negro woman in the history of New Jersey to be elected an assembly- 
woman. She was elected last November to represent Essex County in the 
state legislature. 

Mrs. Williams, who was educated at Selden Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Brunswick, Georgia; Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia; Trenton 
State Teachers College, New Jersey; and New York University has been 
active for years in civic and civil-rights work. She taught for eight years in 
the Trenton, New Jersey, school system; serves as a member of the board of 
directors of the YWCA of the Oranges and Maplewood, having held the 
positions of vice-president and secretary to the board, while serving at vari- 
ous times as chairman of the -building-maintenance and public affairs com- 
mittees. She was one of two Essex County women cited by the National 
Council of Church Women in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1955, for community 
Christian citizenship. And she was awarded the Shafer Award in 1957 for 
outstanding work in civic and community affairs. 

Mrs. Williams activities are multifold. She is youth advisor and execu- 
tive board member of the Orange-Maplewood branch, youth advisor for the 
New Jersey state conference of NAACP branches, member of the executive 
board of the Council of Churchwomen of the Oranges and Maplewood, first 
vice-president of the Council of Negro Women of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood, member of the policy committee of the United Community Services 
of the Oranges and Maplewood, trustee of the New Jersey Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, charter member of the League of Women Voters 
of East Orange, member of the New Jersey Migrant Labor Board, Governor 
Meyner reappointed her in 1957 for a second five-year term; member of 
national youth committee of the NAACP, charter member of the Altruistic 
Bridge Club, member of East Orange Friends of the Library, captain in the 
third-ward district community chest drive, member of East Orange Demo- 
cratic Club, member of Human Relations Conference of East Orange, and 
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PLAQUE being presented to Assemblywoman Mrs. Madaline Williams (D-Essex) 
by Dr. Everett B. Simmons, president of the Oranges-Maplewood branch in pres- 
ence of guest speaker Roy Wilkins, executive secretary NAACP. 
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Russ Carter 


THIS entertainment committee was responsible for the dinner to Mrs. Williams. 

The members are (seated from L) Mrs. Louise Jones; Mrs. Rita Posey, chairman; 

Mrs. Dorothy Banks, Mrs. Cleo Berry, Martha Edwards, Mrs. Mildred Barlow, 

Mrs. Juanita Sanders, and Mrs. Mary Christian; standing, Ivory McGee, Dr. 
Everett Simmons, Mrs. Delia Martin and Joseph Mitchell. 


a member of the Union Baptist church. Mrs. Williams is the wife of Samuel 


A. Williams, a supervisor in the Newark, New Jersey, post office and a — 


member of the national board.of the NAACP. 

Guest speaker Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the NAACP, said 
that the honor to the East Orange assemblywoman “symbolizes the vindica- 
tion of our [the Negroes’] hopes and dreams as we are slowly working out 
our destiny.” But, he noted, “in the South the achievement we celebrate 
tonight could not be held. The refinement of democracy is a never ending 
struggle.” 

Dr. Everett B. Simmons, president of the Oranges and Maplewood 
branch, presented Mrs. Williams a plaque for her “distinguished contribu- 
tions to civil rights.” Samuel A. Haynes, editor and manager of the New 
Jersey Afro-American, gave her a plaque “for superior public service with- 
out thought of gain.” 

Dr. Arthur Thornhill of Montclair presented Mrs. Williams a scroll 
from Alpha Phi Alpha, oldest Negro fraternity, for her “devotion to service 
to the community, county and state.” 

Other speakers included Sen. Donal C. Fox and Assemblyman Leroy J. 
D’Aloia, Mayor William M. McConnell and Councilman William L. Brach 
of East Orange, Leo B. Marsh of Montclair, member of the national board 
of the YMCA; Chauncey L. Barrett, branch vice president, and Mrs. Wil- 
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liams’ husband, Samuel A. Williams, president of the New Jersey state con- 
ference, NAACP. 


Rev. William P. Hayes, pastor of Bethany Baptist Church, Newark, 
was master of ceremonies. Rev.. James C. Choice, pastor of St. Matthews 
A.M.E. Church, Orange, gave the invocation. 


The entertainment committee responsible for the testimonial dinner to 
Mrs. Williams consisted of Mrs. Rita Posey, chairman; Mrs. Louise Jones, 
Mrs. Dorothy Banks, Mrs. Cleo Berry, Martha Edwards, Mrs. Mildred 
Barlow, Mrs. Juanita Sanders, Mrs. Mary Christian, Ivory McGhee, Dr. 
Everett B. Simmons, branch president; Mrs. Delia Martin, and Joseph 
Mitchell. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA, church and NAACP leaders who sponsored a buffet- 
supper conference with Dr. J. Raymond Henderson of Los Angeles, California, 
in the interest of his campaign to raise $100,000 for the Golden Jubilee Celebra- 
tion of the NAACP in 1959. Fifty odd Atlanta leaders promised to seek $6,300 
from Atlanta churches and organizations. Pictured (seated from L) are Rev. C. S. 
Jackson, Dr. Henderson, Dr. George Sewell and Mrs. Geneva Haugabrooks; 
standing, Rev. A. S. Dickerson, Rev. M. L. King, Sr., Rev. T. C. Lightfoot, Atty. 
A. T. Walden, Rev. W. W. Stephens, Dr. Joseph Johnson and J. H. Calkoun. 
Rev. A. C. Epps, a member of the sponsoring committee, is not shown. 
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College and School News 


The NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP AND 


“ t iE iN iH lt | ih} F Ney a | SERVICE FUND FOR NEGRO STUDENTS 


celebrated ten years of expanding 
service at an anniversary dinner on 


WASHINGTON 1], D. C. 





? April 29 held in the Columbia Uni- 

TEN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES versity Club, New York City. Tri- 
TO SERVE YOU bute was paid to the foundations, 

— educationa! institutions, and govern- 

@ School of Law ment agencies which have helped 

a NSSENS make it possible for 5,000 

@ School of Religion Negro high school graduates to en- 

® College of Medicine roll in more than 300 interracial col- 

: oan . ——. leges, with $1,600,000 in scholar- 

@ School of Social Work ship aid. 

®@ College of Liberal Arts a 

@ School of Engineering & Architecture 

18 NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETIES The fifteenth annual Institute of | 
ADVANCED ARMY AND AIR R.O.T.C. Race Relations, conducted under 


Write auspices of the Race Relations De- 


partment of the American Mission- 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS ary Association Board of Home 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


BALTIMORE 12, MARYLAND 


A fully accredited college of Liberal Arts 
open to all qualified students regardless 
of race, religion, nationality, sex. 

© 35 areas of study in 19 departments 

© Advanced ROTC ® 7 national honor societies 

® Regular, Evening, Summer Sessions 













Write: 
DIRECTOR of ADMISSIONS and PLACEMENT 
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Missions and the Congregational 
Christian Churches, will be held at 
Fisk UNIVERSITY June 30-July 11. 
Theme of the 1958 institute is “Hu- 
man Relations and Moral Chal- 
lenge.” 


Kariuki Nijjiiri, a candidate for his 
master’s degree at the NEW SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH, has been re- 
cently appointed District Commis- 
sioner of the Fort Hall District in 
Kenya, East Africa, the first Negro 
to receive this honor. 

Two topics recently discussed by 
a panel of experts at the NSSR are 
“Moslems, Christians and Pagans: 


Prospects for Their Religions in 
Africa,” April 15; and “Conflicting 
Social Ideologies of the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. in Africa,” May 6. 
Panel speakers on April 15 in- 
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CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 
In choosing a college, a student, his parents and advisors should give thoughtful 
consideration to its program of education, its character-building potentialities, its 
intellectual atmosphere, the scholarly standing of its faculty, the beneficial effects of 
its student life and student activities, and the opportunities available for education 
in leadership and social action. CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educational and 
inter-denominational, and its students are selected solely on the basis of merit without 
reference to race or nationality. A low faculty-student rate of one to nine provides 
virtual tutorial instruction and adequate educational guidance and counsel. 
FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
CURRICULAR DIVISIONS 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
For Application, Catalog and other information, write: 


Registrar, Central State College, Wilberforce, 


cluded Dr. M. Searle Bates, profes- 
sor of history, Union Theological 
Seminary; Abdul B. Naeem, Moslem 
publisher; and Ndukwe Egbuonu, 
Nigerian historian. Speakers on May 


Cheyney 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania 


fully accredited by 
The National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education . . . and 


The Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
Leading to Degree B.S. in Ed. 
First Session: June 2-June 20 
Second Session: June 23-July 11 
Third Session: July 14-August 1 
Fourth Session: August 4-August 22 
Graduation from a standard four-year 
high school required for admission 
For further information and catalog 
write to Registrar, 
JAMES HENRY DUCKREY, President 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania 





HOME ECONOMICS 

INDUSTRIES 

MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 
(R.O.T.C.) 

MUSIC 


Ohio 




















Fraternities - Churches - Clubs 
Choirs - YMCA‘s - Sororities 


TOURS 


OUR SPECIALTY 
For References: The Greyhound 
Bus Co. and the Penna. Railroad 


in ATLANTIC CITY its 


LIBERTY HOTEL 


(THE HONEYMOON HAVEN) 
1519 Baltic Avenue 


TRY OUR 7 FOR 6 PLAN 
(STAY 7 DAYS & PAY FOR 6) 
FREE PARKING 


6 included Arnold Beichman, press 
representative, International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions; and 
George Pettengill, program director, 
International House. 


The New York chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, the 
Architectural League, the New York 
Society of Architects and the Coun- 
cil for the Advancement of the Ne- 
gro in Architecture sponsored an ex- 
hibition titled THE NEGRO IN AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECTURE (Progress and 
Potential) at The Architectural 
League, 115 East 40th Street, New 
York City, April 21-May 2. 


Dr. Albert W. Dent, president of 
DILLARD UNIVERSITY, was United 
States representative at the tenth 
commemorative session of the World 
Health Organization, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, in May. 
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MorRIs BROWN COLLEGE’s asso- 
ciate professor of English Mrs. 
Jamye C. Williams has been granted 
a Danforth Special Graduate Fellow- 
ship of $2400 for graduate study 
toward the doctorate degree at Ohio 
State University. 

Saunders Redding, professor of 
English at Hampton Institute and 
widely known author, spoke recently 
at the college on the subject of the 
“American Intellectual in Mid-Cen- 
tury.” 

e 


The SECOND IMHOTEP NarTIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON HOSPITAL INTEGRA- 
TION was held May 23-24, Hotel 
Hamilton, Chicago, Illinois, under 
the joint auspices of NAACP, Na- 
tional Medical Association, Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of the District of 
Columbia, Committee to End Dis- 
crimination in Chicago Medical In- 
stitutions, Cook County Physicians 
Association, and Prairie State Medi- 
cal Association. 


Jean-Léon Destine, noted Haitian 
dancer-choreographer, and his com- 
pany were presented in an evening 
of Haitian dances, music and songs 
on May 10 by the Dance Center of 
the New York City YM-YWHA, 
Lexington Avenue and 92nd Street. 


The VIRGINIA TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, in cooperation with the NEA 
and other state professional organiza- 
tions, featured May as “Teaching Ca- 
reer Month,” with the idea of en- 
couraging more people to enter the 
teaching profession. 
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Charles Merrill, philanthropist 
and educator, is MOREHOUSE COL- 
LEGE’s newly elected board chair- 
man. Mr. Merrill, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, is donor of the student- 
travel grants, $3,000 each, and of 
the faculty travel grants, $2,500 a 
couple, which have enabled some 
twenty Morehouse faculty couples 
to date to spend a summer of travel 
in Europe, and eleven students to 
spend a year of study and travel in 
Europe. 


Dr. Robert H. Brisbane, professor 
of political science at Morehouse, 
has been appointed Fulbright pro- 
fessor at Patna University, Patna, 
India, for the academic year 1958- 
1959 as a lecturer in political sci- 
ence. 












Syracuse University chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa has elected Dr. 
James H. Birnie, professor of biol- 
ogy at Morehouse, to honorary mem- 
bership at its annual membership 
meeting. Melvin A. McCaw, a ju- 
nior, has been selected as one of 
eight American students to spend the 
summer of 1958 in Germany, with 
all expenses being paid by the West 
German Government. 














Commencement exercises at JOHN- 
son C. SMITH UNIVERSITy began on 
May 31 and closed on June 2, with 
Dr. Herman L. Turner, pastor of 
the Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
USA, delivering the commencement 
address. 


Dr. Rufus Patterson Perry was in- 
augurated as the university’s eighth 
president on April 7. The 54-year-old 
chemist became president of the 750- 
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JOHN L. PHARR of Johnson C. Smith 
University, recipient of the Mutchmore 
Fellowship. 


student university in an elaborate 
academic ceremony which also 
marked the 91st anniversary of the 
founding of Johnson C,. Smith. 


Senior John L. Pharr in the uni- 
versity’s theological seminary has 
been awarded a Mutchmore Fellow- 
ship by the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, to do graduate work during 
the academic year 1958-1959. 





Dr. Howard Thurman, dean of 
the chapel at Boston University, 
preached the joint ATLANTA UNIVER- 


sity-Morehouse College Spelman 
College baccalaureate sermon on 
June 1, and Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, 
president of New York City College, 
delivered the AU commencement 
convocation on June 2. 


Fronnie Whitehurst of Baltimore, 
Maryland, and William Townsend 
of St. Louis, Missouri, have been 
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MRS. IRENE ASBURY, new dean of 
women at Spelman. 


awarded the Merrill Foreign Study 
Scholarships by AU for the 1958- 
59 academic year. The $3,000 grants 
are the gift of Charles E. Merrill, Jr. 

Benjamin Britt of Philadelphia 
won the second Atlanta University 
Purchase Award for oils at the 17th 
annual Atlanta University Exhibi- 
tion for Paintings, Sculpture and 
Prints by Negro Artists. The $100 
award is given on the popular ballot 
of those who attended the month- 
long show. Mr. Britt’s entry was 
titled “Pink Sand #2.” In the 16th 
annual AUEPSPNA, Mr. Britt re- 
ceived the $300.00 award for the 
best figure in oil, this prize having 
been awarded by the jury. 


& 
Dr. Eleanor F. Dolan, associate in 
higher education on the national staff 


of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, was SPELMAN COL- 
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LEGE’s commencement speaker on Maria 


June 2. her bi 
Spelman celebrated 77th founder’s et 
day on April 11. Two New England aay 
women, Sophia B. Packard and Har- tig 
riet E. Giles, founded the institution Dr. 
as a seminary in 1881. tor of 
Mrs. Irene Moore Asbury, honor a 
graduate of Spelman °48, assumed ees 
duties of dean of women on July 1. alues 
She holds an M.S. degree from at a 
Washington University and has done 
additional graduate work at Harris 
Teachers College. , 
Roslyn Washington of : Beaufort, 
S. C., has been awarded the Arnett 
Scholarship for 1958-59 on the basis MRS. 1] 
of scholarship, personality, and }| 4% the 
. . a Alexan 
promise of service to the community. Josephi 
School, 


" oratori¢ 


y 


Dr. Michael E. De Bakey, profes- 
sor of surgery and chairman of the 
department of surgery at Baylor Uni- 
versity, Texas, delivered the annual 
Hale-McMillan Lecture at MEHARRY 
MEDICAL COLLEGE on May 8. The} 
Hale-McMillan Memorial Lecture 
was established in memory of the 
pioneering work in surgery and gyne-} 
cology that was done by Dr. Julius 
A. McMillan and Dr. John Henry) 
Hale during the early development 
and growth of surgery at Meharry” 
and Hubbard Hospital. 
















BisHop COLLEGE is featuring a 
special course for in-service teachers 
during its two summer sessions, June 
2-July 12; July 14-August 22. Presi- 
dent M. K. Curry, Jr., has an-| 
nounced the inauguration of the R. 
Nelson Gardiner Awards by Dr 
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Marian J. Gardiner in memory of 
her brother’s deep appreciation of 
music. The awards, to be presented 
annually, will be in the form of gold 
lyres. 

Dr. G. A. Hobart Sheppard, pas- 
tor of Greater Bethlehem Baptist 
church, Dallas, Texas, was college 
baccalaureate speaker May 18. Dr. 
Caesar F. Toles, of Texas Southern 
University, delivered the commence- 
ment address on May 23. 





VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE confer- 
red degrees upon approximately 200 
students on May 26, with The Hon- 
orable J. Ernest Wilkins, assistant 
secretary of labor, U. S. Department 
of Labor, delivering the commence- 
ment address. 

VSC’s Dr. Wilson E. Williams, 
professor of economics, is one of ten 
Virginia economists studying as a 
member of the Ford Foundation 
Faculty Research Seminar in Eco- 
nomics at Johns Hopkins University, 
July 7-August 30. 


MRS. DAISY BATES (center) is shown with integrated students and their parents 

at the May 18 NAACP freedom rally held in Raleigh, North Carolina. Kelly 

Alexander, North Carolina conference president, is at right. At Mrs. Bates left is 

Josephine Boyd, who graduated with honors from the Greensboro Senoir High 

School, the first of her race to do so. She also won the State Elks (IBPOEW) 

oratorical contest which permits her to compete on a regional basis for the $1,000 
Elks scholarship in June. 
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The UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE 
Funp has received a citation from 
the Lane Bryant Annual Awards in 
recognition of outstanding commu- 
nity service for 1957. 

A $35,000 General Motors gift to 
UNCF has been announced by Louis 
G. Seaton, GM _ vice-president in 
charge of personnel and chairman of 
its committee for education grants 
and scholarships. 


Commencement exercises of the 
91st session of MORGAN STATE COL- 
LEGE were held on June 2, with The 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., as 
principal speaker. 

Morgan history professor Dr. Ben- 
jamin A. Quarles has been awarded 
a Guggenheim fellowship for re- 
search on the Negro in the Revolu- 
tionary War; Dr. Otis D. Free, di- 
rector of research and evaluation, has 
been awarded a fellowship by the 
Southern Regional Education Board 
to do research on “Some Non-Intel- 
lectual Factors Affecting Success or 
Failure of Students in Independent 
Study Programs.” And associate pro- 
fessor of economics Dr. Melvin 
Humphrey has been awarded a fel- 
lowship by the Case Institute of 
Technology. 

Dr. G. James Fleming has been 
promoted from associate professor 
to professor of political science; Har- 
ry L. Jones, from instructor to as- 
sistant professor of English. 


Eighty-ninth commencement exer- 
cises of TOUGALOO SOUTHERN CHRIS- 
TIAN COLLEGE were held June 2, with 
Dr. Philip Widenhouse, general sec- 
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retary of the division of higher edu- 
cation of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, as guest speaker. There 
were fifty-six candidates for gradua- 
tion. 

Tougaloo senior Ruth Jewett is 
one of nine Mississippians to receive 
a $1,400 plus tuition Woodrow Wil- 
son National fellowship. Miss Jewett 
plans to use the fellowship to con- 
tinue her education in English at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 







| 


Annie McGhee and Beulah Pat- | 
ton, both of the class of ’58, have | 
been appointed to the faculty of the | 


Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Second annual job opportunities 
workshop of the eastern region of 
DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY, INC., 
was held April 12 at Williamsburg, 
Virginia. The workshop, one of 
DSTS’s national projects, is designed 
to disseminate information which 
will guide students in choosing ca- 
reers. 

Among speakers at the DSTS’s 
Indianapolis, Indiana, conference on 
May 5, with the theme “Releasing 
the potential of Negro Youth,” spon- 
sored in cooperation with the Indi- 
anapolis superintendent of schools, 
were Dr. Allison Davis, professor of 
education at the University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. Robert Bierstedt, chairman 
of the sociology department at New 
York City College; Dr. Wilton 
Pruitt, associate dean of students at 
State University of New York’s Col- 
lege for Teachers, Buffalo; and 
George Butler, President’s Commit- 
tee on Government Contracts. 
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Dr. Davis said that a scholastic 
intelligence test is not an adequate 
measure of ability or potential and 
has limited usefulness in predicting 
future achievement. Dr. Bierstedt 
said that discrimination as a matter 
of action can be dealt with by law; 
while prejudice is a matter of atti- 
tude that can be overcome by edu- 
cation. 


Dr. William J. Trent, Jr., execu- 
tive director of the United Negro 
College Fund, was principal speaker 
at BENEDICT COLLEGE’s 88th annual 
commencement when 102 graduates 
received their degrees. 


Eight Benedict students, two 
seniors and six juniors, have been 
admitted to membership in Kappa 
Chi chapter of Alpha Kappa Mu, a 
national honor society for under- 
graduates with high scholastic aver- 
ages. 

Third annual Benedict-Morris pas- 
tor’s conference was held June 2-6, 
the meetings alternating between the 
Benedict campus in Columbia and 
the Morris campus in Sumter. 

First term of the college summer 
school is June 9-July 12; the second, 
July 14-August 15. 


John W. Parker, chairman English 
department at FAYETTEVILLE STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, was one of ten 
language teachers to receive the Dis- 
tinguished Contribution Award made 
possible by the College Association 
at its recent meeting at Texas South- 
ern University. 


E. Frederick Morrow, administra- 
tive assistant to President Eisen- 
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hower, was guest speaker at FSTC’s 
8lst annual commencement on 
June 1. 


Dr. and Mrs. Rudolph Jones were 
elected to attend the fourth annual 
institute for college presidents and 
their wives held at Harvard Univer- 
sity June 17-25. 


Dr. P. A. Bishop of Rich Square, 
North Carolina, was elected chair- 
man of the SHAW UNIVERsITy board 
of trustees on May 5. He has been 
a member of the board for many 
years and is also chairman of the 
General Baptist State Convention’s 
$250,000 campaign for Shaw. 

Two Shaw science majors, Della 
Lewis and Howard Pritchard, have 
been awarded Woodrow Wilson fel- 
lowships made possible by the Ford 
Foundation. Miss Lewis, a senior 
majoring in chemistry plans to study 
at Temple University, Philadelphia; 
Mr. Pritchard, a senior majoring in 
biology, plans to study at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The awards 
are for one year and carry a stipend 
of $1,400 in addition to tuition. 


Pediatrician Dr. Alonzo DeGrate 
Smith, first Negro to be certified by 
the American Board of Pediatrics, 
was awarded the eleventh Alumni 
Medallion for distinguished service 
to American medicine by the STATE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK DOWN- 
STATE MEDICAL CENTER June 8. Dr. 
Smith, a member of the class of *19, 
and a one-time member of the How- 
ard University medical school fac- 
ulty. 
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Book Reviews 


“POET OF THE COMMON MAN” 


The Langston Hughes Reader: The Selected 
Writings of Langston Hughes. New York: 
George Braziller, Inc., 1958. X+-501 pp. 
$5.95. 


At 56, the poet Langston Hughes, 
to quote and paraphrase a clause from 
a sketch in his Laughing to Keep 
from Crying (1952), has succeeded 
in establishing a literary reputation 


out of “little indirections” which finally . 


add up to one “tremendous fact”: the 
man from Joplin is the chief advocate 
and preserver of a folk tradition, and 
it is this tremendous fact that The 
Langston Hughes Reader makes evi- 
dent throughout. 

Here are brought together perhaps 
the most representative of those selec- 
tions (articles, autobiographies, blues, 
novels, poems, plays, etc.) which have 
appeared since June 1921, when en- 
couragement from one-time Crisis edi- 
tor Jessie Fauset, the novelist, led to the 
publication (in The Crisis)of the poem, 
“The Negro Speaks of Rivers.” His 
beginnings, literary and otherwise, Mr. 
Hughes has dutifully recorded in The 
Big Sea (1940), his autobiography, 
enough of which is included in The 
L.H. Reader to delineate the principal 
influences of the poet’s life and career. 

He experienced early in life the in- 
security occasioned by separated par- 
ents and poverty. His father, for whom 
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making money to keep was the main 
business of life, broke with his mother 
when she left him (for the second 
and last time) in Mexico City. His 
mother and stepfather, for whom mak- 
ing money to spend—on gadgets and 
good times—was the whole meaning of 
living, were poor examples to a child 
of so sensitive a temperament. So that 
his grandmother took him with her to 
Lawrence, Kansas, when he was in the 
second grade, whereupon the unhappi- 
ness and shame that stemmed from 
their poverty led him to escape to the 
world of books. 

The question of the relative merit 
as between Christians and sinners was 
settled for him in the respective per- 
sonalities of Auntie and Uncle Reed 
(friends of his grandmother who took 
him after her death), each of whom 
he found equally kind and considerate. 
Marginal status gained him _ student 
offices at Central High School in Cleve- 
land when deadlocks between the pre- 
dominately Jewish and Catholic ele- 
ments enabled him often to get elec- 
ted. 

Again living with a querulous mother 
from 14 to 17, he left her to go back 
to his father in Mexico, whom he came 
to know—and hate—for his high-pres- 
sure hustling for money. From this 
Langston Hughes went for a year to 
Columbia University, and then out 
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into the world, alone; and from this 
and more he has come all the way up 
as man and artist without losing the 
naturalness on which true humanity 
and art rest. 

Langston Hughes has not needed to 
be sent in search of his identity be- 
cause he has never lost it: he has kept 
his art at home and true to its ori- 
gins. In doing this, he has succeeded 
not so much in underscoring the prob- 
lems of a group as in depicting the 
humanity of a people. As a poet of the 
twentieth century, he has neither lost 
himself in the language of the skies 
nor soiled himself with that of the 
streets, yet he moves freely in both 
areas. Clean and clear, he has grown 
wise rather than arty. 

Among the pieces included here from 
his poetic treatment of Harlem, Mont- 
age of a Dream Deferred (1951), is 
one illustrating his capacity to capture 
in a flash of verse-light a human con- 
dition (in this case the way of living 
currently emerging as the prime tragedy 
of average, urban Negro family life): 


NUMBERS 


If I ever hit for a dollar 
gonna salt every dime away 
in the Post Office for a rainy day. 


I ain’t gonna 
play back a cent. 


(Of course, I might 
combinate a little 
with my rent.) 


Those “genuine folk-songs born out 
of heartache,” the Blues, he hopes 
that Marian Anderson and Paul Robe- 
son will one day include on their pro- 
grams, “as well as the Spirituals which 
they now sing so effectively.” 


But the poet Langston Hughes will 
probably be best remembered for creat- 
ing and filling with all his meaningful 
purpose the folk-hero Jesse B. Semple. 
Beginning as a column in the Chicago 
Defender and as of now already the 
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three published books Simple Speaks 
His Mind (1950); Simple Takes a Wife 
(1953); Simple Stakes a Claim (1957), 
the Simple series has brought him the 
distinction he dreamed of while read- 
ing Guy de Maupassant as a boy: “To 
be a writer and write stories about 
Negroes, so true that people in far- 
away lands would read them—even af- 
ter I was dead.” Out of this creation 
has come Simply Heavenly (1956), 
the musical folk comedy which opened 
on Broadway at the Playhouse in 
August, 1957. It is in this comedy, 
the complete libretto of which is 
printed in The Reader, that one may 
find the essence of Langston Hughes. 
Here, Mamie, the hard-talking, soft- 
hearted domestic, tells the world: “I 
like watermelon and chitterlings both, 
and I don’t care who knows it.” Or, 
again, she probably speaks for Hughes, 
who has made Harlem his home: “I 
didn’t come here to Harlem to get 
away from my people. I come here 
because there’s more of ’em. I loves 
my race. I loves my people.” Or, Sim- 
ple himself tells his friend Melon when 
the latter presents him books: “I 
wish you’d of brought me a quart of 
beer and some pigs feet. I ain’t much 
on books.” 


Simple’s friend Boyd reads to him a 
letter from Isabel, the wife in Balti- 
more who has at last found a mail 
clerk willing to finance her divorce 
from Simple: “Let me hear from you 
tonight as my husband-to-be has al- 
ready passed the point where he could 
wait.” But most touching of all is the 
account Simple gives of how in whip- 
ping him for the last time, Aunt Lucy, 
“dead and gone to glory,” taught him 
right from wrong. Aunt Lucy had 
cried and complained that for all her 
whippings she had failed to set him 
right. And her tears succeeded where 
the switches had failed. Talking to his 
girl-friend, Joyce, Simple sets forth the 
credo of the humble heart: “When 
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peoples care for you and cry for you— 
and love you—Joyce, they can straight- 
en out your soul.” 


The selections presented in The 
Langston Hughes Reader may not in 
every instance be the best of Hughes— 
one looks in vain for that moving piece 
with which the Rev. Martin Luther 
King electrified an overflow audience 
in Brooklyn’s Concord Baptist Church 
back in 1956: “Son, Life for Me Ain’t 
Been No Crystal Stair’—but he is 
here for all that he means as a poet of 
the common man. The man from Jop- 
lin deserves a garland, and his Reader 
a place in every living room in the 
world, for he speaks the language of 
people the world over. 


HENRY F, WINSLOW 


COMMONWEALTH CITIZENS 


Coloured Minorities In Britain: Studies in 
British Race Relations based on African, 
West Indian and Asian Immigrants. By 
Sydney Collins. London: Lutterworth Press, 
1957. 258 pp. 21/ ($2.95). 


Until quite recently Great Britain 
had no domestic racial problems, but 
the influx of colored immigrants since 
World War II has created racial ten- 
sions and overt discrimination in the 
communities where these people have 
settled. Dr. Collins, a lecturer in the 
department of social anthropology at 
the University of Edinburgh, has 
brought his great experience as a social 
anthropologist to bear upon racial re- 
lations in six communities at Tyneside, 
Wales, and Lancashire, and produced 
a thoughtful and illuminating book. 


He begins with a description of the 
immigrants, who are classified for con- 
venience as Negroes, Moslems, and 
Chinese. The Negroes comprise both 
West Indians and West Africans, al- 
though the latter consist of many dif- 
ferent African peoples. The Moslems 
are Adenese, Pakistanis, and Yeminis; 
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“the Chinese are mostly from North 
and South China with others from 
Singapore and Hong Kong.” In Great 
Britain these immigrants are usually 
referred to as “coloured.” 


Although the settlements in Cardiff, 
Liverpool, London, Bristol, Hull, and 
North and South Shields date back 
more than fifty years, those in Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
Nottingham are due “chiefly to the re- 
cent influx of West Indian immigrants.” 
Before World War II, these immigrant 
communities consisted mostly of males, 
usually seamen; the recent communi- 
ties, however, comprise many females 
as well as skilled, semi-skilled, and un- 
skilled males. Dr. Collins follows his 
description of these communities with 
an examination of their family life, 
work, religion, associations, and social 
control. “The ‘racially’ mixed family,” 
he says, “is an essential feature of race 
relations in Britain.” Most of these 
wives are white, the rest being Anglo- 
Colored, and they usually come from 
the lower class, with a few from the 
lower middle class. A mixed marriage, 
however, usually estranges a white girl 
from her parents, “whose reactions 
vary according to their social status, 
being less unfavorable in the lower and 


‘more unfavorable in the middle class.” 


He points out too that the immigra- 
tion of colored women has “a reassur- 
ing effect on the white male population, 
whose fear of sex competition is partly 
allayed by the presence of colored 
women. The friendship of colored girls 
is also sought by white men, who con- 
sequently are more friendly towards 
colored men.” 


West Indians and West Africans are 
engaged either in seafaring or shore 
jobs. In shore jobs they are integrated 
with white workers. Seamen aré either 
“established” or ‘“unestablished”: the 
former are registered as members of 
the Shipping Federation and the Sea- 
men’s Union and are therefore guaran- 
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teed regular employment; the “unes- 
tablished” seamen are unregistered be- 
cause they have not been admitted to 
membership in the Federation. Ship 
crews may be selected either from 
Moslem or Negro seamen, but seldom 
from both, because of national and 
cultural differences. Most workers at 
shore-jobs are unskilled although there 
has been an increasing number of skill- 
ed and semi-skilled workers in Lan- 
cashire since the War. Though the 
relationship between workers and im- 
migrants varies from factory to factory, 
the colored workers “find their hardest 
task is to dispel current ‘stereotypes’ 
among British workers and employers 
about their indolence, their lack of 
education, and their inadaptability to 
work of a technical nature.” 


Religion is a much more important 
factor in the Moslem than in the Negro 
community. Associations among immi- 
grants are either “emergent,” those 
which arise out of a particular need of 
the immigrant group, or “traditional.” 
“Emergent associations sometimes func- 
tion as pressure groups, at other times 
as protest groups.” Traditional associa- 
tions are active among Chinese and 
Moslems because of their different cul- 
tural norms and the cohesive force 
of their native languages. Since the 
tendency of West Indians is towards 
integration, and their language is Eng- 
lish, there is hardly any association in 
this group that might be described as 
traditional. Leaders in the immigrant 
group may be classified as “instru- 
mental” or “model,” according to 
whether they have authority and con- 
trol over the group or whether they 
have prestige in British society and 
therefore serve as reference points “for 
the immigrants who, in a measure, 
identify themselves with his achieve- 
ments.” 


Because British racial relations, Dr. 
Collins points out, have no “structural 
basis, as in the USA and South Africa, 


these relations are based on personal 
feelings and vary from person to person 
and from one group to another. “Con- 
sequently, a colored person is not al- 
ways able to predict the kind of re- 
sponse to expect in his relationship 
to a British individual or group. This 
dichotomy accounts for the apparently 
contradictory opinions so often ex- 
pressed about race relations in Britain. 
For many people claim that racial pre- 
judice does not exist, while the ex- 
perience of others would support the 
opposite view.” 


Coloured Minorities in Britain is es- 
sential reading for all who aspire to 
understand something of the complexi- 
ties of racial relations in Great Britain 
as they involve colored immigrants and 
their host society. 

JaMEs W. Ivy 
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USEFUL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A Working Bibliography of Brazilian Lit- 
erature. By José Manuel Topete. Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press, 1957. 
XlI-+114pp. $6.00. 


Mr. Topete’s bibliography is an excel- 
lent guide to a literature of extra- 
ordinary wealth. Brazil has produced 
splendid writers of the first rank but 
they ure mostly unknown in the USA 
because of the language barrier, since 
few Americans know Portuguese. Ex- 
cellent Brazilian writers like José Lins 
do Régo, Jorge de Lima, Cruz e Sousa, 
Graciliano Ramos, Lima Barreto, Al- 
varo Lins, and hundred of others, 
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though of international stature, are not 
even names here. If wisely used, A 
Working Bibliography of Brazilian Lit- 
erature, should correct the oversight. 

Mr. Topete lists about 1,000 authors 
and more than 3,000 titles, thus making 
his bibliography a comprehensive one 
aimed “to present a complete picture of 
its [Brazil’s] major writers both biblio- 
graphically and critically.” The ma- 
terial “covers the period up to an in- 
cluding 1952 as well as the critical ma- 
terial which in some cases comes up to 
1954.” There are six sections: “Works 
of General Reference,” “Criticism, Es- 
say, Journalism, and Biography,” “The 
Novel and Other Prose Fiction,” “Po- 
etry,” “The Theater,” and “Selected 
English and Spanish Translations” of 
fiction, nonfiction, poetry, and theater. 
There are nine subheads under Section 
I, “Works of General Reference”—his- 
tories of literature and general refer- 
ence, special studies on writers, regions, 
movements and subjects, poetry antho- 
logies, short-story anthologies, bibliog- 
raphies, biobibliographies, general stud- 
ies of the colonial period, and general 
studies of Romanticism and Indianism 
—and 178 entries. 

Section II, criticism, essay, journalism 
and biography, lists 399 titles; and 
Section III on the novel and other prose 
fiction lists more than 600 pieces of 
prose fiction and critical works. This 
gives the reader some idea of the com- 
prehensiveness of the compilation. 

Despite its excellence, however, this 
bibliography has some minor faults. 
Many titles are not annotated; some 
annotations do not clarify. Louis Gon- 
zaga Pinto da Gama (p. 75) is much 
more than an “abolitionist poet.” He 
is also a “satiric bard” who ridicules 
vanity, folly, lying, parasitism, and poli- 
tical ambition, as well as “smart mulat- 
toes who imagine themselves aristo- 
crats because they have long necks like 
pedigreed dogs.” “Not a perfect trans- 
lation” (p. 2), since “traductor, trai- 
dor” is true of all translations, strikes 
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one as a bootless way of describing John 
Knox’s English version of Moog’s 
Uma Interpretacado da Literatura Brasil- 
eira. Roger Bastide’s A Poesia Afro- 
Brasileira is just as much a study of 
the influence of slavery and color preju- 
dice on Afro-Brazilian writers as it is 
“A study of the African Influence on 
Brazilian poetry.” To call Jorge Ama- 
do’s Seara Vermelha (p. 32) “a novel 
with political innuendoes” is a gross 
understatement, since the title itself is 
Red Harvest and the last chapter deals 
with the Communist-inspired revolu- 
tion of 1935. 

There are significant lacunae too. No 
reference is made, in Section II on 
journalism, to Pedro Timotheo’s Anto- 
logia do Jornalismo Brasileiro (1944). 
There is likewise no listing of the Eng- 
lish version, Brazilian Culture (Mac- 
millan, 1950), of Fernando de Azeve- 
do’s A Cultura Brasileira (p. 14). For 
some reason our compiler mentions 
only the first edition (1933) of Gil- 
berto Freyre’s Casa-Grande & Senzala, 
a work now in its seventh two-volume 
edition. There is no listing at all of 
Sobrados e Mucambos, the sequel to 
the Casa, either the first (1936) or the 
three-volume second edition (1951). 
Equally important are the same au- 
thor’s Nordeste (1937) and Regido e 
Tradigao (1941), yet neither title is 
listed. 

Paulo Prado’s Retrato do Brasil (p. 
26) is listed, but not what many Bra- 
zilians regard as an answer to Prado’s 
self-torturing criticism, Limeira Tejo’s 
Retrato Sincero do Brasil (1951). 
Breno Accioly’s Jofo Urso (1953) is 
not listed; though Crusoé’s race-prob- 
lem novel, A Maldigaéo de Canaan, is 
included, Alexandre dos Anjos’s Desa- 
justado (1952), on the same theme, is 
omitted. Critical references on Machado 
de Assis likewise omit José Betten- 
court Machado’s Machado of Brazil: 
The Life and Times of Machado de 
Assis (1953). Although Jorge Mateus 
de Lima died on November 15, 1953, 
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his death is not noted either on page 
47 or 79. Critical references on Jorge 
de Lima omit Waltensir Dutra’s A 
Evolugao de um Poeta: Ensaio sobre a 
poesia de Jorge de Lima (1952). Mon- 
teiro Lobato’s satirical novel on the 
USA, O Choque das Ragas: ou, O 


Presidente Negro (1926) is not listed, 
nor is Edison Carneiro’s Trajetéria de 
Castro Alves (1947). These, of course, 
are minor faults (and there are several 
others), but they should be noted. 


JAMES W. Ivy 
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In “War in Algeria” Lorna Hahn of Temple University argues 
effectively for a confederation of Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco 
as a means for settling the problems of turbulent North Africa, 
a solution which will not only gain independence for Algeria but 
will preserve vital links with France. 

The war, now in its fourth year, is shaking the foundations of 
the Fourth Republic thereby undermining the Western alliance, 
and threatens to leap international boundaries to menace world 
peace. Unless France can be helped to resolve this conflict we 
may find that she is “digging a grave in North Africa which may 
be large enough for us all’—as Edmund Stevens warned in 1955. 


AN AFRICA TODAY PAMPHLET 


Bulk rates: 10-24, 45¢ each; 25-29, 40¢ each; 100 and over, 35¢ each. 
Order from the American Committee on Africa, 4 W. 40th St., New York 18. 





THESE newly elected officers of the Indian Wells Valley, Ridgecrest, California, 
branch are (seated from L) Mankin Logan, treasurer; Henry Taylor, Sr., secre- 
tary; Robert Johnson, assistant secretary; Walsh Nichols, president; Wm. Jeffer- 
son, vice-president; and Dewitt Knox, executive chairman. Persons standing are 


branch members. 


Share for Social Action 


THE NAACP CHURCH DEPARTMENT WANTS 1,000 CHURCHES 
AND OTHER RELIGIOUS GROUPS TO BE LISTED ON ITS 
“SHARING FOR SOCIAL ACTION” SCROLL OF HONOR 


SHARE in the material responsibilities by working 
to implement equality of opportunity for all people. 
Every church can share by contributing $50 or $100 
(or more) to the NAACP Freedom Fund. 


SHARE through a practical concern with others in 


your community for the improvement of race rela- 
tions. Join your local NAACP and other interested 
community agencies in efforts to improve housing, 
voter registration, schools, health, and job opportu- 
nities for members of minority groups. The NAACP 
Church Department will be a liaison between your 
group and the “Churches for Freedom” program of 
your local NAACP branch. 





SHARE with others information on problems, plans, 
and procedures in the area of Christian social action. 


For further information, please write: 


REV. EDWARD J. ODOM, Jr., NAACP Church Secretary 
20 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 
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We recognized a need 


.. and filled it! 


The 
DAILY DEFENDER 


Founded February 6, 1956, by 
JOHN H. SENGSTACKE 


Published by 
ROBERT S. ABBOTT PUBLISHING CO. 


(Incerporated) 


3435 S. Indiana Ave. Chicago 16, Illinois 


UNE-JULY, 1958 





1893 + 1958 


It is a recognized fact 
that the ability to work 
could be terminated 
temporarily or perma- 
nently. This can happen 
suddenly and by forces 
completely beyond con- 
trol. 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING Southern Aid Life In- 

214 East Clay Street surance Company, Inc., 

Richmond Virginia operating in the State 

of Virginia and the Dis- 

trict of Columbia, in celebrating its 65th Anniversary, has been 
cognizant of the needs of the people and can boast of the fact 
that it issues all types of policies to meet these needs. See one 
of our representatives today and give him an opportunity to ar- 
range your insurance program. He has a plan to fit your needs. 





Southern Mid Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT, HOSPITALIZATION 
AND MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


Richmond 19, Virginia 
JAS. T. CARTER, President J. E. HALL, JR., Secretary 
H. H. SOUTHALL, Assistant Secretary 





MEMBER NATIONAL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
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